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Agricultural. 


ALFALFA, OR LUCERNE. 

A subseriber at Charlotte, Eaton Co., 
writes the FARMER for some information 
about Alfalfa, or Lucerne—whether it can 
be profitably raised in Michigan, the kind 

f soil it needs, and whether it wouid grow 

n poor sandy knolls. Alfalfa has been 
tested in this State by various farmers for 
the past twenty years to our knowledge, 
one of the first being the late Ezra T. 
ryan, of Marengo, Calhoun Co. With 
iim it succeeded fairly well in ordinary 
years, but was finally discarded as not being 
so profitable in this State as other fodder 
crops. . 

In the first place Alfalfa requires a deep 
rich loamy or sandy soil, and will never do 
well on heavy clays. It also requires a hot 
son, and can do with less moisture than 
other clovers. In fact, a heavy clay or an 
abundance of moisture are fatal to success 
with this crop. It also requires a zreat deal 
of care to get it started. The plants are 
weak at first, and will be choked with 
weeds if they are not cleared out. For this 
reason it is sown in drills about eight inches 
apart, and either hoed or cultivated. After 
it has got a good start, in suitable soil,.it 
grows very rapidly, and produces a heavy 
weight of fodder. Its rapidity of growth 
after being fully established, fits it in a pre- 
eminent degree for a soiliag crop, and it is 
for this purpose it is so largely grown in 
southern Europe. It must be cat frequent- 
ly so as to prevent it from becoming woody, 
which it does very soon after flowering. It 
is richer than red clover, and for this reason 
t is generally fed with straw, roots, etc., 
by-whieh means its best results are ob- 
tained. 

Alfalfa is not generally considered a sure 
crop north of Kentucky: and yet with a soil 
suited to its wants, we think it would be 
found very profitable in southern Michigan 
if the land is to be left unplowed for a num- 
ber of years. As it takes two or three 
years to become well rooted farmers should 
ayoid it if they propose plowing their fields 
every few years. In sowing, fifteen to 
twenty pounds of seed are used per acre, 
the ground first being carefully prepared 
and in good heart. It will stand drouth 
and heat. better than other clovers, and 
when established produces a much larger 
yield of fodder. After the first year it is 
easily managed, the great point being to cut 
it ofter enough to prevent its becoming 
woody. It makes an excellent pasture for 
bees if \ Jlowed to flower, but if intended 
for fodd¢ * should be cut just as the flowers 
appear. "he trouble in getting alfalfa start- 
ed, and the conditions necessary for its 
growth, will prevent its ever becoming a 
general favorite in this State except in 
Special localities, as red clover does so well 
and can be used with such excellent results 
in the rotation which years ot experience 
has shown to be best adapted to this State. 
When conditions change, owing to the in- 
creased value of land, and soiling becomes 
a Settled policy with dairy farmers, and the 
plow is less used, Alfalfa or Lucerne will 
be found a most valuable forage plant, and 
undoubtedly come to be largely used, as it 
has in older countries. 

Any biennial plant is easily eradicated 
by not allowing it to produce seeds. The 
extermination of perennial weeds is much 

tore difficult, as these spread not only by 
Seeds but by root-stalks as well, and do not 
die after they have borne seeds. Hence the 
necessity of at least a slight knowledge of 
the habits of plants on the part of the farm- 
€r, who otherwise may let his farm be given 
Over to the domination of a pestilent weed 
before he dreams of it. 


Saginaw Courier: W. A. Willlams marketed 
: fleece of wool which weighed 144% pounds. 
¢ was clipped-from a lamb on his Swan Creek 
— which lacks one week of being a year 














SEEDING SANDY LAND. 


Homer, June th, 1888. 
Mr, A.C. GQ. 

I have read with much interest the arti- 
cles written by you in the MICHIGAN 
FARMER, and, being in need of advice I 
take the liberty of writing to you. The 
facts of the case are these: I have an 18- 
acre field of wheat—soil quite sandy—has 
been cropped so much that the seeding has 
failed to catch this spring. I have no ma- 
nure to put on it. What course would you 
take to get the lot seeded toclover? Did 
your plan of seeding in the fall prove a suc- 
cess? cin. 8. 





The importance of this question, in which 
so many farmers are interested, demands a 
wider hearing than a personal reply could 
furnish. Replying to the last question first, 
the seeding was a success so far as my part 
of the scheme extended, but I could not 
control the temperature while the ground 
was bare, and so most of the clover was 
pulled out by the frost, a very unusual thing 
on sandy soil. The volunteer wheat and 
timothy made quite a show on the ground 
and I have cut the whole for hay. What 
clover came through was so feeble that it 
made but little show but is now improving, 
and the field will make a fair meadow an- 
other year. There would have been no 
failures in wheat this year except for the 
cutworms. They have destroyed thousands 
of acres of new seeding. 1 sowed a 20-acre 
wheat field to clover in March. It came 
finely, but a part was injured by late freez- 
ing weather after it had sprouted above 
ground, yet enough was left to make a good 
stand; but cutworms began on it as soon as 
they appeared, and they have wiped it out 
completely. There are two plans now 
which I consider safest to follow and the 
individual can adopt which seems best suit- 
ed to his needs. The first is in every re- 
spect like the plan | adopted and reported 
ldst year, viz.: to cultivate thoroughly, ac- 
cording to the amount of sorrel and June 
grass. I went over mine last year four 
times, crossing each time, and subdued the 
ground completely. I should watch the 
weather closely and try and sow either just 
before a heavy rain or soon after, as soon 
following August 10 as I could catch the 
proper conditions, and certainly before the 
25th. Ishoull suwa peck of timothy toa 
bushel of clover. Lavel the ground with a 
harrow and sow broadcast and plank 
down to level the surface. 
The other plan is to plow the ground— 
and this I should recommend if ii {3 very 
foul—-fit it well and sow a bushel of winter 
rye to the acre and put the seed in the drill 
mark with the grain, if possible. The shoe 
drill made at Dowagiac will do this. The 
rye roots will hold the clover down where 
danger of heaving in winter is feared. If 
the clover gets a good growth I would mow 
rye and all for hay when well in head, and 
leave the clover to occupy the ground early. 
This will insure against August drouth kill- 
ing it. Therye hay makes good feed for 
all kinds of stock and is more profitable 
than to harvest the crop. This spoils the 
straw for fodder, and there is a large 
amount of stuff to handle with little value. 
I have had clover head out two-thirds the 
height of the rye. This makes excellent 
feed. The rye also furnishes a large 
amount of fall and spring grazing. The 
stock will not hurt the young clover by 
trampling on it; it is, on the contrary, 
rather favorable to a firm rooting of the 
plant. Sheep might bite too close, but cat- 
tle and horges will not diminish the stand. 
We might as well abandon farming as to 
abandon clover. I shall take the chances, 
meanwhile using my best judgment to se- 
cure a catch. A. C. G 


<j 6 te 
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NOTES FROM THE FARM. 

It may be remembered by constant read- 
ers of the FARMER, that last summer I 
stated that I had left a strip two or three 
rods wide, around a 20 acre field that was 
intended for wheat, which 1 did not plow 
until the rains came the last of August. 
The field was in corn the year before. I be- 
gan to plow in the center of the field, in 
midsummer, while the ground was very dry, 
and left this strip as a test of the utility of 
summer fallowing. The field now is begin- 
ning to ripen its crop of wheat, and the field 
all around shows this strip very plainly 
marked by taller wheat, earlier ripening, 
and larger heads. I have called the atten- 
tion of others to the condition of the wheat 
from ea:ly spring until now, and all agree 
upon the better appearance of this part of 
the field. On two sides of the field the im- 
proved appearance might have been attribut- 
ed to the protection afforded by snowbanks 
along the fence, but it is continuous around 
the field alike. Under the conditions of 
continuous drouth, like that of last year, I 
believe it would be best to cross-plow before 
sowing, when the field is plowed early. 

I can only speak for myself on my farm, 
but Lam sati:fied that itis not best for me 
to plow for wheat when it is dry, nor to let 
fields lie fallow to burn under the hot sun. 
1 prefer to have something growing to cover 
the earth from the heat until the ground is 
needed for the next crop. There is the difti- 
culty of subduing a field of June grass, but 
there can be such energetic treatment of a 
field, immediately after plowing, as shall 
destroy any foul grass, until the wheat can 
gain the supremacy, when it can hold its 
own against all incipient growth below it. 
Simply scratching the inverted sod with an 
old-fashioned harrow will not do. Some 
sort of wheel cultivator, either spring tooth 








or other, that will effectually cut up half the 


depth of the furrow, is the only safe reli- 
ance. | have a field of 20 acres that has laid 
three years—been pastured two years and 
mowed once—that I shall plow only in time 
to thoroughly work before seeding, between 
the 10th and 15th of September. A_ soil 
that under favorable conditions will pro- 
duce good crops, can become dead, lifeless 
and inert, through exposure to sun and con- 
sequent heat while lying bare and unprotect- 
ed. All soils may not be affected in like 
measure; but I am clearly of the opinion 
that the sandy loams of Southern Michigan 
are rendered more barren by exposure while 
nothing is growing on them. 


SALT ON GROWING CROPS. 


The epidemic of salt sowing is about as 
regular in its appearance as measles or 
whooping cough. The patient recovers in 
either instance without serious disarrange- 
ment of the natural functions. The effects 
on the individual are also somewhat allied 
—one attack suflices for a life time. But in 
the case of salt sowing this does not always 
prove true. The contagion appeared here 
again last spring, and it was taken the 
natural way, by a few farmers, for the sec- 
ond time. I was called last week to look at 
a field of oats where salt had been sown. 
Nothing was explained to influence my 
opinion. 1 was tolled around to the divid- 
ing line where salt sowing ended, and was 
asked if I could see any difference. That 
question was unnecessary. The difference 
was as plainly marked as between a field of 
wheat and rye. On the one side the oats 
were all in head, and showed a grayish 
white all over that part, while the other por- 
tion or end of the field scarcely showed a 
head. A stone on the fence, and this ap- 
pearance, plainly visible from any part of 
the field, showed where the sowing of 300 
pounds of salt to the acre ended. I could 
not see that the oats were thicker on one 
part than on the other. I was left to sur- 
mise on which part the salt was sown. I 
said, as doubtless will those farmers who 
have followed the narrative, that the latest 
oats received the salt, but the opposite fact 
was true. Here were oat heads thrown out 
several days in advance of the remaining 
part of the field, manifestly and undoubtedly 
caused by salt on the land. If we stop here 
and seek for no solution salt scores a point, 
and perhaps it does in this instance and 
under like circumstances, but now for my 
explanation of the cause, which is question- 
ed by some: About the middle of the month 
—rather earlier than the middle—we had, 
in this locality, a hot wind, that curled up 
the leaves on the apple trees, and many of 
them fell off. It also affected every growing 
plant, in some degree, less observable on 
some than on the leaves of fruit trees. It 
was the protection afforded by the salt, which, 
in my opinion, allowed the salted oats to 
continue their growth, while the growth on 
the remainder of the field was checked by 
the blasting wind. The ground where the 
salt lay was cooler, and perhaps more 
moist so thatit could withstand the unusual 
condition of temperature, and kept the oats 
growing. 

It is claimed for salt that it favors moist- 
ure in the soil and will show its hand in a 
dry season if ever. But here its effects fol- 
low excessive rainfall, and topple over all 
the theories previously set up by its advo- 
cates. It cannot be asserted with any show 
of reasonableness that it needed drenching 
rains to wash the solvents into the soil, for 
salt dissolves with very little moisture, and 
thoroughly incorporates itself into every part 
of the matter with which it comes in con- 
tact. Salt has been sown on oat ground re- 
peatedly here before, with no perceptible 
effect on either the growth, or time of ripen- 
ing; and I apprehend in this instance no 
improvement will be found in the mature 
crop from the salting, although the salted 
oats will doubtless ripen first. The experi- 
ment will be watched, and made to pan out 
truth, whichever way it turns, for it is un- 
der the direction ot one of our most thor- 
ough farmers, and he is bound to know 
whether he is to get pay for his expenditure. 
The field will be measured in the two parts, 
cut separately, and kept so until after the 
threshing, so that the yield can pe compared 
in both weight and measure. Readers of 
the FARMER may expect to hear farther 
from this interesting test, whether my 
theory of the outcome is correct or not. Salt 
is here fairly ou trial, and if the result is 
such as to commend it to farmers asa safe 
and sure fertilizer, we all want to know it, 
and profit by it. A. ©. G: 

‘‘A six-year-old ram, belonging to T. F. 
and C. D., McConnell; of Ripon, Wis., 
sheared thirty-eight pounds of wool, the 
heaviest fleece of which there is any record 
in America or Europe, and over five pounds 
heavier than any before given.’”?—Phila. 
Press. 

This is the same old lie which was started 
in April last, and which many live stock 
and agricultural journals have given a place 
in their columns withoutthinking. For the 
past five years in this State rams have been 
sheared in public whose fleeces were over 
40 lbs. We saw one sheared in New York 
at the State shearing, which gave a fleece of 
over 40 lbs., and several have been reported 
in Vermont. The heaviest fleece sheared in 
Michigan was taken from Diamond, owned 
by A. T. Short, of Coldwater, and weighed 
44 Ibs. 12 oz. It was sheared at the State 
shearing held at Lansing, and under the 
eyes of a committee and about a hundred 
spectators, some of whom were from other 
States. Now, gentlemen, give that 38 Ibs. 
fleece a rest. It shows you are not posted 





when you give place to such paragraphs. 


REQUISITES TO SUCCESSFUL 
DAIRYING, 





By A. D. Power, of Northville. 


{A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Michigan Dairymen's Association, | 

A somewhat celebrated writer on dairy 
topics once said that the first requisite to 
success in dairying is to have all your con. 
ditions right. While all realize the truth of 
this statement, everybody should know it to 
be a practical impossibility. Civilization 
and science have not yet reached that high 
state of perfection where all the conditions 
affecting any one industry are right. Time 
will have marched off arm in arm with 
eternity and this earth become an uninhabit- 
able waste ere this much-to-be-desired con- 
dition of things has been reached. Be this 
as it may, weall believe in progress, But it 
would seem that the average dairy farmer 
must be faithless in such belief, else fails to 
live up to his convictions. Thriftless and 
wasteful dairying, unprofitable milking 
stock and many other disadvantages have yet 
to be overcome before dairying takes its 
place at the head of all other agricultura! 
interests, as it eertainly is destined to do in 
all sections of our country adapted to a suc- 
cessful conduct of the business. 


Although dairying is one of the oldest in- 
dustries of which we have any knowledge, I 
believe, the art of successfully handling 
milk is but imperfectly developed. The 
advance made in the last fifteen years is 
proof conclusive of this. He who is content 
with the little he knows of the calling he has 
chosen is a block to the wheel of progress ; 
and this is eminently true of the dairy busi- 
ness, Where associated dairying is prac- 
ticed (and especially is this true in the 
cheese factory in Michigan), I would con- 
sider the factory as the important end of the 
business, as the prime requisite to success. 
One of the lessons learned in my seventeen 
years’ experience in the cheese manufactur- 
ing business is that upon the factory and its 
management, from the receiving of the milk 
to the marketing of the goods, largely de- 
pends the success of the patron. 

How to improve quality (tbus insuring 
larger returns to the diryman) has been a 
troublesome question With me, I have wor- 
ried over what might be tHe result of some 
change made in handling the milk in the 
vat. Ihave advised, watched and recorded 
results. Ihave twice been in Canada for 
no other purpose than that of learning some- 
thing that 1 had failed to learn on this side. 
Weare forced to acknowledge that the cheese 
makers of Canada are far in advance, in the 
manufacture of fine goods, of the average 
makers of Michigan. Why is this? In 
natural advantages—water, soil, climate— 
Michigan is fully up, and probably better 
adapted, to the production of superior dairy 
products than is Canada. The fault, then, 
it would appear, must rest with our pro- 
ducers. The best New York cheese is sold in 
our markets at from one-half to one cent per 
pound above the price obtained for the 
average home make. Name may have, in 
some localities, something to do with the 
difference in price. But the fact that some 
brands of home make always sell up to, and 
frequently higher than, the best New York 
cheese is proof that name really figures but 
little in making price. Such a state of 
things should concern our dairymen. It 
certainly will be no extravagant statement 
to say that the standard of excellence (speak- 
ing of cheese) can be sufficiently raised and 
the dairy so improved as to double present 
returns ; in other words, the quality of the 
goods and the capacity of the cow for milk 
can be improved to the extent of paying the 
average patron double his present income. 
And I know of no way in which this is as 
lixely to be done as through such associ- 
ations as this, if properly conducted, Im- 
prove the quality of our goods to the extent 
of keeping out hign-priced importations, 
and we cannot produce enough. The day 
has gone by for medium and inferior goods 
to find a market only at ruinous prices, and 
then the tendency is to lessen consumption. 


It is from observation of the management 
of the average Michigan cheese factory (and ' 
in many instances, the poor apology for 
factory buildings) that I am induced to con- 
sider this part of the business as the first 
requisite to success in this State. With 
suitable buildings and judicious manage 
ment at the factory, there is another branch 
of the business that should be considered of 
first importance. Nevertheless, from past 
and from present results, I believe Iam in 
the right in saying that the factory is the 
base of success or failure in the cheese busi- 
ness in Michigan. The cheese factory, like 
the flour mill which is wanting in nothing 
but good grain to insure good results, should 
be wanting in nothing but good milk to be 
enabled to turn out goods of the highest 
excellence. And the cheese maker, if he 
has a thorough knowledge of the calling he 
has chosen, should be capable of controlling 
all the conditions, to the extent of always 
securing quite satisfactory results, We will 
(supposing the factory, under the circum- 
stances, did its best in 1887) leave it, hoping 
for new and improved developments in 
1888. 

All things being right at the factory, the 
herd should be considered an important 
tactor, one of the first requisites to success, 
As the capacity of the cow for milk is the 
measure of the dairyman’s income (other 
things being equal), then, whether his profits 
be large or small, his success depends on 
the quantity and quality of milk which his 





herd produces. And herd, milk and profits 





all depend on the judicious selection he has 
made of, and the care he has bestowed 
upon, his dairy stock. 

Too little attention has been paid 
by dairymen to the improvement of 
milking stock. I have sometimes thought 
that the fact of dairying paying, when half 
done, about as well as, and sometimes bet- 
ter than, other branches of farming, well 
done, is the cause of so little or really no 
improvement in the average dairy herd. 
We have every reason for believing that if 
the skill and labor that were required to 
raise the average flock of thirty years ago, | 
from four pounds of wool per head to eight 
pounds per head, should be bestowed upon 
our dairy stock, it would result equally as 
well with the cow as it has with the sheep. 
To what can we attribute the almost unpar- 
alleled progress made in the improvement 
of sheep, when compared with other farm 
interests (high bred, neat cattle excepted) 
in so short atime? Simply to the farmer’s 
determination to test the possibilities of his 
skill inthat direction, inspired all the time 
with the idea of outdoing his neighbor. 
How do we account for our milking stock 
not having been correspondingly improved? 
Simply from the fact of very little effort 
having been made in that direction. 


Allusion should be made here, perhaps, 
to what has beea done by speculative breed- 
ers of so-called thorough-bred milking stock, 
By the purely speculative breeders, or, more 
truthfully speaking, dealers (rogues, in the 
cow business) very little has been done to 
the advantage of the farmer. But we 
have another class of breeders—farmers 
who have made small importations of some 
of the best milking breeds, for the purpose 
of improving their own herds and furnish- 
ing an opportunity for the general improve- 
ment of dairy stock. These men are, and 
should be looked upon, as public benefac- 
tors. Of blooded milking stock, several dis- 
tinct breeds have attained more or less no- 
toriety as great milkers. The Holsteins 
probably being the most popular cows 
for general milking purposes, at the present 
time in this State, has shown almost fabu- 
lous records as great milkers. 

One of the troublesome questions con- 
fronting us to-day is how to make good the 


veonstant depreciation of our herds, in such 


a way as to form a base for gradually and 
permanently increasing their milking capac- 
ity. At present, little more than a start in 
the right direction can reasonably be expect- 
ed. That this is true can, perhaps, best be 
shown by the following figures: The govern- 
ment live stock statistics of 1880 gave 
Michigan 416,900 head of cows. Add to 
this fifteen per cent. for increase from then 
till now, and we have 479,435 head. Fix- 
ing the milking period of a cow at nine 
years calls for a replacement of eleven and 
one-ninth per cent. annually. To this add 
for depreciation, from various other causes, 
enough to raise the yearly shrinkage to 
twelve per cent., and we have an annual 
deficit of 57,532 head. This amounts to an 
extensive purchase and means, simply, that 
ifthe dairyman makes his number good, it 
can only be done by taking everything, 
good, bad, and indifferent. Couple with 
this the destructive practice into which 
dairymen have fallen of slaughtering nearly 
all of the'r calves, and the problem of how 
it is that our milking stock has not improved 
is solved. This stupid practice, which 
dairymen have almost universally adopted, 
of selling their calves for the block, is akin 
to the short-sighted avarice of the farmer 
in our feeding and our cropping, for a long 
series of years, and returning little back to 
the land taus robbed; the anxiety being to 
get all there is in this generation, with little 
thought of those coming after. Herds, like 
fields, that have been thus robbed for years, 
yielding a fair dividend to the owner in the 
past, giving no equivalent in return, must 
succumb to fate. ; 

A hardly less important requisite to suc- 
cess than those already mentioned is land 
adapted to grazing, fertility of the soil, 
water, etc., etc. While dairyingcan be con- 
ducted on impoverished soil with as good 
or better results (especially where restor- 
ation of the land is considered) than, per- 
haps, any other branch of farming, it is 
equally true that few, if any, other farm in- 
dustries pay as well for having all the con- 
ditions right, so far as practicable, as does 
dairying. The great need of our dairymen 
to-day is a dairy spirit. Let dairymen be- 
come enthusiastic with thoughts of progress 
and prosperity, and less time than was re- 
quired to raise the flock of thirty years ago 
from four pounds of wool per head to eight 
pounds per head, will be required to raise 
the cow from an average of fifteen pounds: 
of milk per day for 270 consecutive days, to 
thirty pounds of milk per day for the same 
number of days. This and more can, and 
will yet be done. What the dairyman must 
do, to become master of the situation, is the 
great thing for him to know and practice. 


cath & fen 
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A prspatcH from Paris says that the 
locust plague in Algeria is becoming worse, 
Sixty thonsand laborers and 2,000 soldiers 
are powerless, The whole country is de- 
vastated and it is feared that famine and 
pestilence will result, as the crops are just 
maturing. France gets considerable wheat 
from Algeria every season. 
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Tue potato, as grown from the tuber, 
thrives for about 25 years, when it begins to 
deteriorate, and recourse must be had to 
seedlings, which in time will produce good 
crops and last a given time. 








MEADOWS AND PASTURES. 





Suggestions from a French Agricuiturist. 





From our Paris Correspondent. 


The question of pasture land is intimately 
associated with a supply of water, or hu- 
midity. The soil may be suitable, the ma- 
nures appropriate, the seedings select, but 
without a command of the aqueous element 
neither natural nor artificial meadows can 
profitably exist. This explains why Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, French Flanders, 
Normandy and the Vosges, being favored 
by a supply of water, are distinguished for 
their pasturages, while the south of France 
and of southern countries generally, the ab- 
sence of water is their great drawback. 
Hence why the French government is de- 
voting so much attention to measures for 
creating reservoirs, to constructing dams‘ 
to canalizing, and to the sinking of artesian 
wells. The millions so expended will 
amply repay the Treasury. The reason 
why good, natural meadow hay is so much 
in favor is due to the great variety of the 
grasses which afford stock an adequate ali- 
mentation; now, humidity tends to prevent 
those varieties from dying out. It is cal- 
culated that an acre of meadow ought to 
have 40 million plants of grass. In an arti- 
ficial meadow there are only five or six dis- 
tinct grasses, and more generally but one; 
while in a natural meadow there are from 
thirty to fifty, and these will generally be 
in harmony with soil and climate, but above 
all, with the degree of moisture. 

Even in the case where permanent mead- 
ows have been laid dowz with all the con- 
ditions for success, they will dwindle in 
yield and deteriorate in quality, if the land 
be not irrigated, cared for and top-dressed. 
Good grasses, being delicate, are in time 
suffocated out by worthless varieties. The 
sown grasses find at first all the essentials 
in the soil necessary for their growth 
and display it in their vegetation; gradu- 
ally the soil hardens or cakes and the rain 
or irrigation water penetrates more slowly, 
while it rises from the subsoil in dry weath- 
er in the form of moisture with more diffi- 
culty. In time, a layer of decayed vege- 
table matter accumulates on the surface, 
souring the soil—as turf ever does, while 
altering the mineral ingredients in the 
plant-feeding area by the organic acids mak- 
ing these ingredients more soluble and 
more easily washed into the subsoil. An- 
alysis proves that the latter, in the case of 
permanent _,iiwadow land, contains a Jarger 
percentage of phosphoric acid and alkalies 
than in the surface soil. It is also true that 
grass and clover favor the accumulation of 
nitrogen in the soil, while grain and root 
crops carry it off; hence, the advantage of a 
rotation and of spacing the rest under 
meadow to three or more years, following 
requirements. 

Clay soils grass well but the grass does 
not grow so high as on medium soils, friable 
and well prepared. Peaty land produces 
plants of bad quality, while sandy soils 
consume their store of fertilizing element 
very rapidly and this voracity makes them 
expensive to keep rich, apart from their na- 
tural dryness. Cattle know well the good 
and appetizing grasses, which they bite 
down before coming into flower; on the 
other hand they leave the worthless varie- 
ties to flower and run to seed, which seed 
being shed, bad growths are propagated. 
Ln the selection of palatable grasses, sheep, 
and particularly rams, have a remarkable 
ready power to nip out what is most seduc- 
tive. Briefly, then, always seed land with 
those grasses for which stock have a predi 
liction, and sow a great variety of the 
grasses, so that they will arrive successively 
in spring, summer and autumn. Foxtail, 
for example, is an early and palatable grass 
and so is fed down rapidly, while crested 
dog’s tail is the opposite. 

The growing favor with which meadow 
vulpine (alopecurus pratensis) receives 
merits the attention cf agriculturists who 
desire grass which does not suffer from a 
too rigorous winter and develops rapidly 
and abundantly. It likes a cool soil, that 
is to say, a bed not dry. Finland has the 
reputation of producing the best seed of 
this esteemed grass because more care is 
devoted to its saving. Satisfactory experi- 
ments are being conducted in France to ac- 
climatize it to warmer and drier zones. 
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A BILL to make the manufacture, prepar 
ation or sale of adulterated articles of food, 
drink or medicine, a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment, was intro- 
duced in the Senate on Thursday by Sena: 
tor Wilson, of lowa. The bill provides that 
an article which has been corrupted, de- 
based or changed in its composition or 
strength by the introduction of any foreign 
substance, shall constitute an adulteration, 
whether the article shall have been rendered 
unhealthful or not. Some such law is 
greatly needed. 

_—_— 

TuE reclaimed swamp lands of Illinois, 
which are principally devoted to corn zrow- 
ing, are being attacked by an insect which 
heretofore has fed on two varieties of grass 
indigenous to the swamps. Corn planted 
on land where these grasses formerly grew, 
is destroyed. 





WISCONSIN farmers complain that the 
dandelion is becoming a troublesome weed 
in their fields. If they will just try to grow 
it as a market crop for greens, they’ll 
find out soon enough that the crop is not so 


THE COLUMBIAVILLE WOOLEN 
MILLS. 





BY OLD GENESEE. 


For want of accurate detail this article 
must, to some extent, deal in generalities « 
The fact that for the last two weeks the 
Columbiaville woolen mill has been the 
exciting scene of the liveliest wool market 
in the State of Michigan entitles it to 
some kind of notice at this time, and I 
write this crade article with a hope that at 
some future period I may be enabled to 
take up the same subject when I can do it 
better justice. ‘‘And where is Columbia- 
ville?”’ will be the first query that strikes 
the mind of the reader. For that reason 
let me first proceed to locate the place in 
question. The township of Marathon is 
the northwesterly town of Lapeer County, 
cornered in between Tuscola County on the 
north and Genesee Couaty on the west. Its 
particular designation in the government 
suryeys is town nine north, of range nines 
east. In the state of nature it was immense — 
ly timbered with pine and hard woods, the 
former predominating. Flint River crosses 
it from east to west near its southern 
border. Though it has for the most part 
remained a wilderness until quite recentl y, 
a few pioneer families found their way into 
its borders more than fifty years ago, and 
commenced their clearings, which have 
long since matured into the most valuable, 
beautiful and productive farms. On the 
left bank of Flint River, twelve miles 
northwesterly from Lapeer city, stands the 
bustling village of Columbiaville, which, 
though containing less than a thousand in- 
habitants, has for some years been the 
scene of very important business opera- 
tions. The history of this bustling town is 
inseparably connected with the name of 
William Peter, a gentleman as well known 
for his business enterprise, energy, shrewd- 
ness and sagacity in the city of Toledo, and 
along the Saginaw as he is in Lapeer 
County. It was here in the dark woods he 
laid deep and well the foundation of his 
princely fortune, when the choicest of pine 
lands could be had ‘‘for a song,’’ as the 
saying goes. Large quantities of pine logs 
used to be floated by him to the Saginaws, 
but when the D-troit & Bay City railroad 
was inaugurated he gave $22,500 to aid the 
enterprise. This road crosses the river at 
Columbiaville, and from the period of its 
construction he ceased to float his pine to 
Saginaw, but caused extensive mills to be 
erected and shipped his manufactured lu m- 
ber to Toledo, where he had extensive yards 
previously established, and subsequently 
he erected planing mills with steam 
machinery, cooperage buildings and tan- 
neries at a cost of over fifty thousand 
dollars. Not content with all he had done, 
and being resolved to expend a part of his 
money where he first found it, he set his 
genius at work to devise what he could best 
do to build up the interests of the place and 
benefit the community, with a prospect at 
the same time of bringing fair returns for 
his investment. The result is the establish- 
ment of the Columbiaville woolen mills. I¢ 
is not far from two years since the central 
part of the factory was built and putin 
operation. It was started under the 
management of Mr. George E. Taylor, a 
gentleman from the east, Mr. Peter leaving 
it to him and furnishing the capital. At 
first it worked little if any over a hundred 
thousand pounds of woola year, making 
strictly honest goods, and using no shoddy. 
At the beginning almost all g»ods were sold 
at wholesale in Chicago; but as time ad- 
vanced and the merits of the goods became 
more widely known the field of their dis- 
tribution became more widely extended, 
causing Mr. Peter, since last year’s wool 
shearing, to greatly enlarge and extend the 
building and its machinery. The added 
machinery was put in operation about the 
close of last winter. 1 regret that I can- 
not definitely state the number of looms 
and spindles now employed, nor the exact 
number of operatives, though I think in 
male and female it does not vary much 
from two hundred all told. 

It was a pleasant sight as I rode 
there, perched upon my load of “raw 
material,’ on the bright morning of 
June 23, 1888. Recent rains had laid 
the dust, so that the roads were in 
first rate condition, the fields and 
woods were green, aud the average low 
temperature had freed us from the annoy- 
ance of flies and musquitoes. Crossing 
the long iron bridge and rising a somewhat 
abrupt hill, we first thread a short street 
and then cross the track of the D. & B. C. 
railroad, with its depot on our left and its 
magnificent bridge on our right. Here we 
also cross the side tracks, built for the ac- 
commodation of the Peter’s milis. First on 
our right is the magnificent planing mill, 
with cooper works, stave mills and coal 
yard in the background, while high on the 
‘eft towers the extensive storage and feed 
house, to which the offal of the mill is 
blown by a blast through a long tube cross- 
ing the street high in air. Passing a little 
further on our right is Mr. Peter’s store, 
one of the finest to be found in any inland 
town in the State, with its bank, its 
elevator, its clothing and furniture lofts, 
and capacious cellars, all heated in winter 
by steam from his mills, and lighted by gas 
from a generator constructed for the express 

se. Passing to the next block there 
Jooms upon our left the Marathon House, @ 
first class hotel, built and owned also by 





certain. 


(Conitnued on eighth pge.) 
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Dates of Trotting Meetings in Michigan 
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ANOTHER ‘‘BOOM” IN PREPAR- 
ATION. 





There is another ‘‘boom”’ being mana- 
factured by parties who make a business of 
importing horses. This time it is in the 
Belgian breed. Of course it will be shown 
that this breed is just what is needed in the 
United States to finish up its horse stock; 
that Belgian horses are the oldest breed in the 
world, and have been kept free from ad- 
mixture with other families of the horse 
since the time of the Crusades. They will 
be brought over in goodly numbers and of- 
fered at very high prices to the breeders of 
this country. So far as the Belgian horse 
is concerned it is a fair specimen of the 
draft, not extra by any means, and to our 
mind inferior inboth breeding and incivid- 
nal merit to the Clyde, the Percheron, or 
the English Shire. In fact we know of no 
good reason for the introduction of the Bel- 
gian horse more than that the importers 
will make a good thing out of the business 
and the Belgian breeders will share in the 
profits. At present the United States are 
doing a great deal to support the farmers 
and stock-breeders of Great Britain and 
France by affording a market for their im- 
proved breeds of live stock, and often with 
very poor resu:ts to our own stock which 
they are expected to improve. It strikes 
ns that stock men in the United States 
should go slow in investing in new and un- 
tried breeds of live stock, which when test- 
ed by crossing upon the stock of the coun- 
try may not only prove worthless but dam- 
aging. Let importers content themselves 
with old and well-tried favorites, and if 
there are enough of those breeds now here 
let the farmers and breeders go ahead with 
their business, depending upon their re- 
sources and judgment, and leave costly in- 
vestments in new ones severely alone. 





THE THOROUGHBRED HORSE. 





Senator Stanford, of California, who 
seems to have reduced the breeding of trot- 
ting horses to an exact science, is evidently 
@ great adm'rer cf the thorovghbred horse. 
In a recent interview he is reported as say- 
ing: 

**IT became interested in thoroughbred 
horses through ill health. My doctor had 
ordered a vacation for me, and bad told me 
that I must goaway onatour. I could not 
leave at the time, and he advised me tu 
drive as much as possible. I bought a little 
horse that turned out to be remarkably fest, 
and it was in using it that I became in- 
terested in the study of the horse and its 
actions. I had those instantaneous photo- 
graphs taken of the horse in motion, and I 
began to buy fast horses and breed them. 
It was a very expensive smusement at first, 
but it is now profitable, ard I think that it 
is useful as well. We are raising a much 
finer class of horses in the United States 
now than ever before, and I believe that by 
proper breeding we can double the working 
powers and the staying powers of our work 
horses. J believe the thoroughbred makes 
the best work horse as well cs the best run- 
ning or trotting horse.” 

He also said that a trotter needed thor- 
oughbred blood if he was expected to trot 
three consecutive heats under :20. This 
faith in the value of the thoroughbred is 
well grounded, and we believe that an in- 
fasion of this blood in all horses used for 
driving, carriage and saddle purposes will 
do more to improve them tban the use of 
the imported horses so much fancied at 
present. The English have, for years, 
stood at the head of the world in breeding 
horses, and they use the thoroughbred in 
producing coach, driving, cavalry and sad- 
dle horses, as well as hunters. The idea 
that they are vicious or rattle-headed is the 
result of seeing them while in the training 
stable or on the turf when mere colts. 
When well handled and broken they show 
more nerve, courage and head than any 
other class of horses. Count Lendorff, su- 
perintendent of the great breeding stables 
of the German government, is a great ad- 
mirer of the thoroughbred horse, and relies 
on it to give that high courage, stamina and 
gameness so necessary in horses used in the 
military service. The truth is the thorough- 
bred is not estimated at its true value in the 
United States. 





Care of Farm Horses, 


The general appearance of the farm horses 
throughout the country farnishes convinc- 
ing proof that the great fundamental prin- 
ciple, that feed and work are to one another 
in inverse ratio, is widely ignored. Thus 
in severe weather, when to work abroad is 
most exhausting tothe animal system, no 
change is made in the daily ration, neither 
are precautionary measures taken when 
forced illness occurs. In the term “‘ severe 
weather’’ the extremes of heat and cold, as 
well as that most trying phase, drenching 
rains, are included. Few horse owners 
seem to be aware how dangerous to the 
lives of horses are heavy rains; a thunder 
shower encountered in the course of heavy 
work will cause chest founder, rheumatism, 
and lung and bronchial troubles. With 
these serious dangers at hand, horse owners 
would need to be cautious and well provid- 
ed against the possible results. The winter 
of this year, from January 1, 1888, to May, 
1888, was a period of sore trial to animal 
life; the weak and the strong alike went 
down before its unwonted fary, The 
powerful truck horse, well cared for in city 
Stables, the family horse of the villeger, 
the rag-picker’s starving cripple, the sleek ; 
and pampered carriage horse, the high- 
priced trotter, and even the costly and sci- 
entifically cared for thoroughbred, all suffer- 
ed more or less from the visitation of a 
severe and protracted winter. The sole 
cause of this widespread suffering and large 
attendant loss, was not the dreadful weath- 
er experienced; it wasin many instances 
due to want of proper care. The dweller in 
city stables is exposed to foul air, arising 
fom overcrowding until the atmosphere is 
pestilential, aud his vital forces are depress- 
ed by breathing over-heated air, laden with 
disease from improper surroundings; the 
Opposite conditions torment the farm drudge, 


whose sad life is hastened to its end by 
damp stables, noisome and chill. 

The eare and feed of a horse whose work 
is slow, should differ entirely from the care 
and feed Ofa horse required to put forth 
his strength in rapid action. This differ- 
ence does not consist in neglect of the one 
nor in over-solicitude for the other. Quite 
the coutrary, as both animals require treat” 
ment based on sound judgment. The slow- 
worked horse can with perfect safety be 
given a more bulky ration than it is possi- 
ble to expect a fast-working animal tothrive 
upon. It wust be borne in mind by horse 
owners that it is not the quantity nor even 
the quality of a horse’s ration which alone 
keeps hitm in health, rather is it the quan” 
tity of proper food which is fully digested 
and then assimilated, which sustains ani- 
mal life and insuresits most vigorous tone. 
The losses by death have been very heavy 
this year, even in farm stables, where the 
horses were not called upon to put forth un- 
usual exertion, but where a secret danger 
lurked in evils incijent, or unusually length- 
ened hours of idleness, and where no change 
in feed was observed. 

When a horse stands idle his daily ration 
must immediately be reduced in quantity 
ard varied in substance. No grain should 
be red, except sparingly, and in a fully 
cooked state. The allowance of hay should 
be diminished, and light mashes easy of di- 
gestion should replace the solid food held 
back. Absolutely no cold water can be al- 
lowed, as to swallow a sufficient quantity of 
cold water and take no exercise would chill 
the stomach, reduce the normal heat of the 
system, thus inducing indigestion,a frequent 
forerunner of colic. Water which stands at 
blood-heat is always safer than cold water 
in that it is more readily absorbed, in hot 
weather it thins and cools the blood, mix- 
ing rapidly with it, and in cold weather it 
does not chill the stomach. A comforting 
drink of oat-meal gruel, or of linseed gruel, 
one pint of meal or of linseed to a gallon of 
water, will be of greater value to the fatigued 
or idle horse, than would be a bushel of 
graip. Another source of danger to the 
farm horse is the practice of feeding roots 
in their raw state. Roots, such as carrots, 
potatoes, etc., given ia very small quantity, 
when chopped fine and mixed with cut hay 
and bruised oats, act as mild laxatives, and 
with some horses give tone to the stomach; 
these roots mentioned should never, when 
fed raw, be washed, as when properly 
housed or pitted there will adkere te them 
more or less of the soil in which they grew. 
These earthy particles are wholesome for 
our domestic animals, none of which need 
this condiment more than those constantly 
fed by hand. While on pasture and graz- 
ing, quitea goodly share of earth is taken 
up. Now we are careful to request horse 
Owners and grooms to distinguish between 
earth and dust; the latter is most hurtful. 

Thus dusty hay causes various affections 
of the lungs and respiratory organs. Grain 
in a dusty state also causes serious trovbles, 
one of the most deadly forms Deing calculus, 
a disease to which millers’ horses are sub- 
ject. 

Itis noteworthy how slow to shed their 
winter coats are farm horses. This delay 
in the action of the skin is generally ascrib- 
ed to the coldness of stabling, as contrasted 
with the warmth of city stables. True, 
warmth is a recognized factor in early coat- 
ing, but good, nourishing, easily digested 
and readily assimilated food, has far more 
to do in the matter. Last April the larger 
number of farm horses looked shaggy as 
bears, were low in condition, having the out. 
ward symptoms ofill-health. This bad con- 
dition was the result of improper treatment, 
rather than of exposure to the severe weath- 
er. When from any eause whatever a horse 
is kept idle in the stable, it is cruelty of the 
gravest description to tie the animal so that 
he cannot have easy and frequent change of 
position—M. Morgan, in American Agri- 
culiurist. 





Horse Gossip. 





Miss RvussELL, dam of Maud 8. and Nut- 
wood, has a bay filly by Electioneer. She will 
be bred to him again. 





THe pacer Argyle, which paced here last 
season, won the free-for-all at Milwaukee 
last week. He is a game little horse. 





For the fourth time in the five years of its 
existence Chicego’s American Derby has been 
won by a California colt, the winners being 
Medesty, Volante, Silver Cloud, C. H. Todd 
and Emperor of Norfolk. 





A FEW days ago Philo Hall refused an offer 
of $500 for a standard bred Ambassador colt, 
which was less than a week old. Thursday 
night the colt died from the effects of colic.— 
Jackson Patriot. Moral, when you get such 
an offer as that let your colt go, and let the 
other fellow take the chances. 

J. C. SteRLING, of Monroe, Secretary of 
the State Agricultural Society, has issued a 
circular giving all needed information about 
speed classes at the coming State Fair, and 
this circular with entry blanks will te sent 
upon application. All Michigan treeding 
stables should be represented in the class for 


Michigan horses. 





JunEMONT,Jobn Carey’s fiv:-year-old, which 
made a record of 2:21% at Kalamazoo recent- 
ly, was presented with a fine new harness by 
L. C. Hurd, of Jackeon, who announced he 
would give a set of harness to every Jackson 
County horse making a record of 2:21 during 
the Jackson meeting last week. He did noy 
have to pay for a single set in consequence of 


his promise. 





Tue well-known pacer, W. D., owned by J: 
C. Maddox, of Montpelier, Ind., died near 
Marion, that State, while being driven to the 
Wabash races, overcome by heat. W. D. was 
valued at $2,000, was ten years old, and prob- 
ably the fastest pacer in Indiana. He won at 
the Cambri¢ge City races in 2:25 and had 
made his mile in 2:15. He was under protest 
at the time of death. 

80-80, by George Wilkes, dam Little Ida by 
Edwin Forrest; grand dam Ida May by Red 
Jacket, a son of Comet, he by Sherman Mor- 
gan; g. g. dam, Anna by Kinkeead’s St. Law- 
rence, brought $8,500 at the sale of Commc- 
dore Kittson’s trotters, She was purchased 
by H. D. Stout, Dubuque, Iowa. The Almont 
mare Witherspoon, Fanny 2:1644, brought 
$4,500; Gem, 2:13%4, $2,025, and Minnie R., 
$1,825. 





EMPEROR OF NORFOLK has won seven races 
and $28,530; Terra Cotta has won the same 
number of races and about $13,000, and The 
Bard has won six races and about $18,800. But 





while these great horses were winning such 


sums, hundreds of others were losing. It is 
no use expecting to win money en the course 
without you have the best horse, hence the 
high prices paid for those who are thought to 
be at the head of their class. 





AT the sale of yearling thoroughbreds bred 
by J. B. Haggin, of California, at New York 
on the 26th ult., Lucien Appleby paid the 
enormous sum of $38,000 for King Thomas, 
full brother to Ban Fox and King Fox, and 
sired by King Ban, dam Maud Hampton. 
King Ban is dead, so this colt is the last of 
his race. The bidders for the colt were Mr. 
Gratz, the Dwyer Brothers, Senator Hearst 
and Mr. Appleby. This is the highest price 
ever paid for a yearling colt. 


Tue Breeders’ Gazette, in its issue of June 
27, publishes the following from a Canadian 
correspondent: ‘ We are having trouble here 
in the draft-horse business with new associa- 
tions, which register and give certificates for 
cross-bred animals. Two of these have been 
recently organized. The object is not con- 
cealed, viz.: to give certificates that will help 
to sell animals on your side. Were only such 
animals as are eligible for registration and 
properly entered in regular standard books 
passed free at the frontier it would soon 
stop this registration of mongrels.’’ This is 
a matter we have before referred to, and 
warned the readers of the FARMER against 
depending upon records in such publications. 
There was an association formed at Goderich, 
Ont., some three years ago, the proceedings 
of which we published, the members of which 
openly acknowledged that they only regis- 
tered their mongrels so as to sell them to 
Americans. The free importation of such 
animals should be stopped. 


Che Farm, 


Cutting Hay. 

One of the most important items of work 
on the farm is the proper cutting and stor- 
ing ofthe hay. Just at what stage is the 
best time for cutting grass in order to secure 
the best quality of hay is with many a de- 
batable question. If cut too early there is 
an excess of water that in curing dries out, 
so there is a considerable loss of weight— 
that is, hay or grass cut too early requires a 
larger bulk of hay to weigh a given amount 
than if the hay is allowed to ripen. Again, 
if the hay is allowed to stand too long and 
get too ripe it contains too large a y;ercent- 
age of woody fibre, which destroys, toa 
greater or less extent, its value as a food. 
It is not only an item to secure hay that will 
contain as large a per cent of nutriment, but 
at the same time it should.be in a condition 
to be well relished by the stock. 

When a large crop is to be taken care of, 
in many cases it will be necessary to com- 
mence a little early or else run considerable 
risk of having a part entirely tooripe. All 
things considered so far as possible, the 
nearer the grass can be cut when it is in fall 
bloom or just after, is the best’ time for 
making hay, and it can be done by arrang- 
ing ahead, getting everything in good shape 
so that the work can be pushed as rapidly 
as possible. Hay cut at the right stage, well 
cured and properly stored, will make a feed 
of the very best quality; but there is a very 
considerable difference between that which 
is cut at the right stage, well cured and 
properly stored, than when cut either too 
early or too late and good care is not taken 
in the curing or storing away. 

It is only by feeding food of a good qual- 
ity that we can expect to secure the best 
gain at the least expense, while at the same 
time better health and thrift will be secured. 
While it is very important to cut at the 
right stage, the curing and storing away is 
fully 98 important if the best quality is 
secured. Good hay is good feed at all 
seasons of the year, and stock can be kept 
in a good, thrifty condition with the addition 
of a very little extra grain. And, under or- 
dinary circumstances, hay is a cheap food, 
one of the cheapest that can be secured and 
used on a farm, and never should be allowed 
to waste. Make all the hay possible, as it 
can nearly always be used to a good advan- 
tage. What cannot be used to a good 
advantage at one time will, if properly 
stored, keep along time. But care should 
be taken to cut at the right stage, cure thor- 
oughly and then store so as to keep in good 
condition. 














An Accidental Silo, 


Some years ago, when farming when it 
was customary to allow the laborers to be 
absent most of the time during the Christ- 
mas holidays, and in order to prepare for 
this interruption in the regular work, I 
caused a quantity of corn fodder to be cut 
up short, to make mixed feed for cows, and 
for convenience packed this away in some 
empty sugar casks that happened to be on 
hand. To make the casks hold as much as 
possible, the men were instructed to tread 
in the cut fodder, packing it tight and this 
was thoroughly done. The fodder had been 
harvested late, and owing to the season 
never fully dried; it remained in the field, in 
large stooks or ‘‘shock.’”? This was done 
from the 20th to the 23d of December. A 
gocd deal of the cut fodder, left loose on 
the floor, was first used, so the casks were 
not disturbed for days; some remained 
tightly packed for more than a fortnight. 

As these casks came into use it was found 
that a fermentation had occurred in their 
contents, which was moist, soft and warm. 
The last cask, after the top portion was 
removed, steamed perceptibly, the fodder 
was very warm, could be called succulent, 
and as taken out it admitted a decided 
vinous or alcoholic odor. In its condition 
it appeared to me equal to steamed food, 
and some additional features of merit. The 
cows ate this moist food eagerly, and at once 
responded by increased milk production. 
They had received nothing but dry food for 
a month or two. I was so much pleased 
with this accidental experiment that I re- 
peated it, and, later the same season cut up 
fodder in advance, packed it in casks, and 
sometimes mixed in a few cut turnips and 
more or less bran and meal. Before the 
winter was over I had adopted a system 
which gave me aration for milch cows 
which I regarded as an improvement on 
steaming food for stock. No water was 
added, the moisture in the cornstalks being 
depended upon to start the fermentation, 
except that, as stated, a few turnips were 
sometimes used. But I noticed that’ as the 
season advanced less fermentation occurred, 
due, undoubtedly, to the dry cold weather 
of January and February causing the fodder 








still in the field to dry out more. The 


quantity of turnips had to be then increased 
to ‘* get up steam”’ in my casks. 

At the time this was considered a sort of 
self-acting steaming apparatus. Now I 
look upon it as more of an accidental silo, 
for there was fermentation as well as succd- 
lence in the product, Of course the per- 
centage of water was far less than is usual 
in corn ensilage. But we now know that 
the less the moisture per cent. in our material 
when packed, up to a certain point, the bet- 
ter the ensilage resulting. The facts recited 
occurred in Virginia, four or five years be 
fore Mr. Morris, of Maryland, made the 
first silo in America, copied from the French, 
and at least two years before the earliest 
mention in English which I have been able 
to find, of the system of silos and ensilage- 
I had almost forgotten this experience, when, 
upon opening my first regular silo, almost 
ten years later, I was forcibly reminded of 
my sugar-cask steamer, Now it seems a 
fair question, which was my first silo?—H. 
E. Alvord in American Cultivator. 





About Chinch Bugs. 

If it be true, as Professor Forbes says, that 
the chinch bugs lay their eggs during May 
and early June, and that if the soil is very 
damp the majority of the eggs are deposited 
on the stalk of grain near its base, then 
heavy rains will not leave the ground favor- 
able to their incubation. We hope the Pro- 
fessor is right, and that soon after the eggs 
hatch we will have more heavy rains; but we 
fear if each female lays 500 eggs she will be 
six weeks or two months about it, so that 
should fifty per cent. of her eggs prove 
fertile and one-half of these mature there 
will be an abundant supply. The editor of 
the Kansas Farmer says: “Our special 
reports show that this detestable destroyer 
is present in large numbers in some parts of 
the State. They are flying andthat means 
mating. All authorities, so far a3 we know, 
except one, agree in the belief that we are 
not to be seriously injured by the chinch 
bugs this year. But as long as the pest is 
present in any considerable numbers the 
farmers must make war upon them in a 
manner that will count. It will be expen- 
sive, for the treatment must be heroic, but 
it will be cheaper in the end. Wheat and 
oats will, as usual, first be attacked. When 
the bugs get well settled down to work they 
are not disturbed by any kind of usage. 
They have wings, but do not use them at 
that time. If it appears that the whole 
field is covered, cut down every stalk with 
a mower, let dry and burn; then plow and 
plant to some early variety of corn. It isa 
good deal to lose a field of wheat, but it is 
better to kill the bugs that way than to lose 
the wheat and have the bugs left to bring 
on another brood in the fall, and that to 
remain with us over winter for another raid 
next year. If it is necessary, burn oat 
fields, wheat fields or grass fields to get rid 
of the bugs. Let the sacrifice be made. 
The time will be June and there is then 
plenty of time to raise a crop of corn or 
buckwheat. We do not expect serious 
trouble this year from chinch bugs, but we 
feel uneasy as long as they are in sight, and 
this suggestion is thrown out as the best we 
can offer just now.’’ 


a 





Management of Pastures. 


Farmers are apt to feel that little or no 
attention should be given to pasturage, and 
the same ones are: grazed year after year, 
and from the scanty amount of grazing they 
afford, look for their animals to thrive and 
their cows to give an abundance of milk. 
It is not considered that there is a con- 
tiaual drain upon the most important con- 
stituents required by the animal, and that 
drain must be supplied, in order to secure 
satisfactory results, but the draining is con- 
tinued from year to year at a loss of pro- 
duction to the owner. For instance, a cow 
yielding say 750 gallons of milk per annum» 
gives in that milk the equivalent of about 
83 pounds of dry bones, and if the milk and 
butter and cheese made from it is sold off 
the farm, that amount is lost to the soil. 
A calf is supposed to carry eff 10 pounds, 
so for a cow in milk and acalf willin the 
course of a year remove such an amount of 
mineral matter as would be equivalent to 
something like 50 pounds of bone dust, and 
with a herd of twelve to fifieen cows, at 
least 500 pounds of bone dust should be 
spread as a top dressing upon the pasturage. 
lf this was practiced by farmers, and especi- 
ally by dairymen, it may be supposed that 
they would be surprised at the result them- 
selves. It should be bornein mina that you 
must feed the soil if you would have it feed 
you.— Germantown Telegraph. 





Best Seivice from Posts and Boards, 


Useful observations have been taken in 
tearing down and repairing post and board 
fence. Where posts are faced so a3 to have 
a flat surface, both posts and boards soon 
rot at the point of contact. If posts are 
sawed off at the top board, and the fence 
capped with another board, the tops of the 
posts and the boards resting on them decay 
rapidly. If the posts are sawed off even 
with the top boards, to make the fence look 
uniform, the tops of the posts decay first 
and the upper nails draw out and the boards 
soon get down. If posts are sawed off at 
all, it should be six inches above the upper 
board. For durability of both posts and 
boards at point of contact, posts should be 


either round or with ane » edge. 
But with such posts, hor’ cannot be 
matched at the ends. Ther i. : better way 


to make post and board fence, which com- 
bines superior strength and durabiity. In 
this the ends of the boards of each alternate 
panel are nailed on the front of the end 
posts and the middle posts are set on front 
side and nailed on to the back side, and the 
other alternate panels are the reverse of 
this, This obviates the necessity of a 
helper in nailing on the boards. The centre 
posts act as braces on either side. Such a 
fence is not so liable to get to leaning in 
consequence of heavy winds. Made in this 
way, with round or,sharp-edged posts, one 
will have the benefit of all the wear there is 
in the material.—WV. ¥. Tridune. 


Potatoes Mixing in the Hil), 


It must not be supposed that because some 
vegetables originate from what is techni- 
cally called a ‘sport,’ that this method of 
creation is not as natural and permanent as 
that of reproduction by seed. We are so 
accustomed to this latter mode of origina” 
tion in new varieties, that we are liable to 





the history of many things shows that good 
permanent varieties originate in this way 
sometimes. We have heard, for instance, 
of potatoes mixing in the hill. Some one 
plants pieces of white potatoes. He knows 
they were all white without any admixture 
of any sort, yet on digging he finds a tuber 
or set of tubers all red. Therefore he fan- 
cies that bees have brought the pollen of a 
red variety from some distance to the white 
flower, and in this way the pollen of the red 
became infused with the white, and that 
this infusion of the pollen affected the sap 
80 a8 to infuse the whole plant, even down 
to the tubers, and this is called ‘‘ mixing in 
the hill.”? 

It is clear from one circumstance that 
mixing cannot occur in this way, for if 


ity for the potato blossom, The chance, 
therefore, that pollen is carried backwards 
and forwards and thus mixed by them is 
very small. But there is no occasion for 


the same way as the other potato. 
to say, the plant will occasionally produce a 
red tuber from a white stock, or a white 
one from a red stock, and yet the sweet po- 


‘flowers at all. It is believed that all the 
varieties of the sweet potato under culture 
were raised in this way; that is that a tuber 


one, saved or ‘‘ selected,” originated ane w 
variety or race. 
The fact is, there is an innate power in 


intervention of seed or the seed organs, and 
there would therefore seem to be no reason 
why varieties may not sometimes originate 
this way, and be as permanent as if raised 
by what seems to us to be the more natural 
mode of seed.— Germantown Telegrahp. 





Ensilage Endorsed. 


Some time ago the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture appointed a committee to in vesti- 
gate ensilage, and report the results of such 
investigation. The conclusions reached by 
the committee were as follows: 

ist. That the time has arrived when the 
more progressive and economic methods of 
conducting the dairy and beef-producing in- 
terests should command the thoughtful con- 
sideration of Western farmers, 

2nd. That the method of preserving green 
crops by means of silos, now common in the 
older States, is generally commended as 
practical and profitable by those having the 
largest experience in the business. 
3rd. That ensilage, if intelligently pre- 
pared, is a good wholesome article of food 
for cattle, and, when fed as it should be, in 
connection with dry feed, will materially in- 
crease the product and profit of the dairy ; 
make the production of beef more remunera- 
tive: improve the condition of hogs, and 
enable the farmer and stock-grower to real- 
ize profits not promised by the methods now 
common in the west. 
4th. That corn is the most profitable crop 
for ensilage, and for this purpose the seed 
should be drilled at from eight to ten inches, 
j0 rows three and one-half feet apart. Good 
cultivation is required, and the crop should 
be cut just before or about the time the cars 
begin to glaze. 
5th. That corn planted, cultivated and 
cut as above indicated, will average not less 
than twenty tons of ensilage per acre; that 
in feeding value, three tons of corn ensilage 
will equal one ton of tame hay, or that one 
acre of corn, when made into ensilage, wil) 
equal about seven of hay; that the feeding 
capacity of a given amount of land can be 
at least doubled by the method proposed, 
and that withont adding materially, if et 
all, to the cost per head of the animals fed. 








Farmers’ why should you pay a man $40 to 
$500 for simply ordering a Thresher, Engine 
or Saw Milifor you when you can buy direct 
from The Aultman & vaylor Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio, and save all this? 





Agricultural Items. 





EXCELLENT potatoes are raised in Manitoba 
The potato beetle never attcks them, the sea, 
son being too short for its full development. 





In, England ensilage is fed to sheep with 
good results. Experiments ut the State Agri- 
cultural College indicate that it is an excellen; 
food for this class of stock. 





A CORRESPONDENT Of theN. Y. Tribune says 
rats and mice will eat harness greased with 
neatsfoot oil, while they will not touch that 
on which cod oil is used. And the latter, he 
says, has more body and lasting quality than 
any other grease for the purpose. 

A DISEASE known as “black tongue” has 
broken out among the horses in the vicinity 
of Findlay, Ohio, and many are dying. The 
road leading to the infected neighborhood has 
been fenced in, and there is talk of killing al! 
the horses in the section to prevent the 
spread of the contagion. 





MAKE your haystacks as large as you can 
conveniently. You thereby lessen the quan- 
ity spoiled by exposure tothe weather. Keep 
the center full and well trampled down, and 
rake the outside of the stack carefully as it is 
built up, 80 asto make the stems of the hay 
point downward or upward. 





A GOOD many farmers are making up their 
minds that lightning rods do more harm than 
good on farm buildings. If the end of the 
rod which is buried in the earth becomes oxy_ 
dized and rusts off, the rod is worse than use. 
less; 80 also if the insulators which attach it to 
the building are defective. Unless the rod is 
intelligently managed, it is a detriment rather 
than a benefit. 





SorREL igs a great nuisance. To get rid of 
it the best plan is to mow the grass contain- 
jng sorrel very early, before the sorrel seed ia 
formed. If the grass is light, plow, harrow 
well, fertilize, puton Hungarian and sow to 
wheat in the fall, with generous manuring, 
Sorrel can’t stand cultivating and manuring, 
Much the same practice should be applied to 
the ox-eye daisy and like nuisances. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the NV. Y. Tribune 
says itis strange some farmers will not sell 
produce when offered a fair price for it, and 
mentions the case of a farmer who has 1,500 
pounds of wool on hand, which last year he 
could have taken 35 cents for; now he cannot 
get 25 cents. Another has 100 bushels of po* 
tatoes on hand, which he could have sold for 
%5 cents, but was bound to have a dollar for 
Now he cannot get over 25 cents for themin 
small lots. The time to sell is when people 








imagine it to be Nature’s only mode; but 


want to buy, and a man more often loses than 


our observations are correct, as we believe 
they are, bees do not exhibit much partial- 


inventing any such round-about explanat- 
ion. The sweet potato ‘‘ mixes” in just 
That is 


tato in this part of the world produces no 
was found varying from the rest, and this 


plants to change sometimes, without the 


The only sure cure for Milk Feverin cows, It is 
also a Panacea for all diseases of a febrile charac 
ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sold by 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package ; 20 doses. 


E-VINCO LINIMENT | 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








and sometimes in the back ? 


you have evil forebodings ? 





see this notice again. 


Loot hers 


Do you have pains about the chest and sides, 


Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially j 
ing? Is there a sort of sticky eet 
teeth? Is your appetite poor? 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all . 
sation at the pit of the stomach, which food does not Satisfy? 
Are your eyes sunken? Do your hands and fe . 
cold and feel clammy? Have 
expectorate greenish colored 
and spitting all or part of the 
the while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do 





——<—<—- 


if 





Do you feel dull and sleepy? | 
The: 
the 


slime collects about ) 
ea | 


Is there a feeling lik 
“gone sen. 


et become 
you a dry cough? Do you 
matter? Are you hawking ] 
time? Do you feel tired alj 


Is there a giddiness, a sort of 


whirling sensation in the head when rising up sud 

Do your bowels become costive? Is your akin dry eaves 
at times? Is your blood thick and stagnant? 
whites of your eyes tinged with yellow? Is yo 


Are the i 
your uring 1 


scanty and high colored? Does it deposit a sediment afte 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes | 
with a sour taste and sometimes with a sweet? Is this 

frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has | 
your vision become impaired? Are there’ spots before : 
the eyes? Is there a feeling of great prostration and 

weakness? If you suffer from any of these 
send me your name and I will send you, 


One Rott ot" Fee 
REE | 


Symptoms, 
by mail, 


Addrese, naming this paper, Prof. HART, 212 E. 9th St., N. ¥. 





he gains by holding on for a cent or two 
more when the price is already feir. 





D. P. Dewey, in Farm Life, saye: Many 
years ago wishing to start in Clawson wh¢ at 
no seed could be readily procured except that 
containing a large per cent of ckeat, more 
commonly called chess. Not having any of 
this troublesome weed or grain on the farm, I 
was much anroycd to te obliged to sow a 
crop of it. However. I screened the seed, re 
ducing it toa much less quantity than I wish” 
ed to sow per acre, then rowed it. The 
screening did not remove all the chess, but it 
100k out the smaller kernels of wheat. We 
made war on the chess as soon as we could 
distinguish it, leaving still greater space to 
the wheat, and obtained a grain perceptibly 
better than thatsowed. I continued selecting 
the largest kernels and sowing a smal! quar} 
tity per acre on rich deeply-plowed land, wel! 
underdrained, phosphate being applied when 
considered necessary, until a strain was es- 
tablished whose yield was much higher than 
the average. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We1s,Ricuarosow & Co's 
IMPROVED © 
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STRENGTH 


EXCELS in | PURITY 








BRIGHTNESS 
Always gives a bright natural color, never 
turns rancid. Will not color the Buttermilk. 
Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind is just as good. Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & o's Improved Butter Color. 
Three sizes, a5c. 50c. $1.00. For sale everywhere, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington, Vt. 
(33 Colors.) 
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Milk Fever in Cows 


PROF. R. JENNINGS & SON’S 


BOVINE PANAUCEA 
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Unsurpassed by any Harrow made. Always do excellent work, 


SHERRY Sites 


Plain or with Fertilizer. Invariably work satisfac- 
Drily, pleasing all who appreciate first-class work, 


McSHERRY CORN DRILLS 


For one horse. Neat, light, strong, work splendidly. 


NONE SUCH? HARROWS 


All Steel Frame. Do first-class work 
07 Send for ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS. 5 
D. E. McSHERRY & CO. DAYTON, O. 
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UTTON & 


PERFECT MOWING 
MACHINE KNIFE 
GRINDER, 






Machines in actual use 
testifying to its merits. 
Can be carried into field and attached to Mowing 
Machine Wheel. New Descriptive Catalogue free 


HICCANUM MANUF’C. CORPORATION, 
Successors to R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water &t., N.Y. Main Office, Higganum, Con™ 
ap2s8 13t 


HORTHAND Boise 
) » )N@L 
ituations procured al! pu aie when oe 
end for creular. W.G. CHAFFE E, Oswego,) 
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NATURAL GAS & OIL 







WELL TOOLS. 


Revolving, Jetting, Hydraulic, Dia- 
mond, cting Well Tools, Wind 
Engines and Deep Well Pumps. Trea- 
tise on Natura] Gas, or our Encyclo 
~—. ia, mailed for 
* The Americas 

mms Well Works, 
+ Aurora, IU 














f2-ly 
5,060,000 acres best agricul- 


TEXAS LAN tural and grazing land forsale. 


Address, GODLEY & PORTER. 
SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER & LOG BOOK. 


Over One Million Sold. Most complete bool 
of its kind ever published. Gives m 
ment of all kinds of, Lumber, Logs, Planks, Tim 
ber; hints to lumber dealers; wood measure; 
cord-wood tables; w: rent, board, interest, 
stave and headin pals, etc. Standard book 
throughout the United States and Canada. Sent 
post-paid for 25c. A. H. PERKINS, 
42 West Larned 8t., Detroit, Mich. 


to $8 a Day. Samp!es worth $150, FREE 
Lines not under horse'sfeet. Brewster’ 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


Plain View Stock Farm. 


ON SALE—SHROPSHIRES. 


A number just imported from noted breeder® 
in England, recorded and young. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS, 


Ykem., Mooie and Pel families represented. 
Choice y2 14% stock from imported cows. 


200 PUhHE BRED FOWLS. 


Two hundred Wh.te Plymouth Rocks, Wyal- 
dottes, P. Cochins, Black Leghorns, Hamburgs, 
White Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks and Pekin 
Ducks. Get prices before purchasing elsewhere. 
Stock warranted. Addrees J. W.SALIARD, 
n22.tf Box 463, Romeo, Mich. 


RecordedPercherond PrenchCoachHorses 


Two importation® 
this year. Nearly 20 
. of these —— 
; oreeds on hand. Evr” 
animal recordedwith 
extended pedigree in 
their respective stud 
books.Choicest breed 
ing and individual 
excellence combin 
Coach stallions all 
el purchased before the 
French government made its selection. Do not 
buy coarse, logy horses unsuited to your section, 
but come and see Ls fine horses late the bet 
of action. They will cost you no more. © 
for Dlustrated Catalogue. JOHN W. AKIN, 
Scipio, Cayuga Co., N. }- 
dl 
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JUDICIOUS. AND PERSISTERS 
Advertising has always proves 
successful. Before placing any 
Newspaper Advertising consult 

LORD & THOMAS, 

ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
45 to 49 Randolph Strect, CHICACO- 




















Ww WANLED—825 a week and expen 
For a “BIG INJUN” 8-Wheel Sulky Plow HELP ses maid. Steady work. New goods. 

Samples free. J.F.Hill &Co, Augus 
Address GLAE MANUF’G CO. Albion, Mich 16-8t 
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MIGHIGAN FARMBER. 
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C) ‘ first attempt at quart box manufacture in | from the days of Linn 4s, it does not seems | wei Zz 
- é ght, checks the flow of sap and tends to| expect a good growth unless there is sol 
Horticultural. this section, as fer as 1 know. This was | to have been very carefully studied; gener- | the formation of good, plump buds at the | enough to furnish all the food tne plant of wii ADVERTISEMENTS. NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
S Some 16 or 18 years ago. The material was | ally authors are considerably at variance | base of the shoots, which, when ripe, are | quires. If you cramp the roots, you must aiid Cte shine se —F 
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ULTURE OF SMALL FRUITS 
IN BERRIEN COUNTY. 


paper Read at the Joint Meeting of the Mich- 
gan Horiicultu‘al Society and the West Mich- 
) Fru't-Growers’ Society at Benton Harbor. 


gan 


A 


The culture of small fruits in Berrien 
County bears a close and striking similar- 
ity to the development of the same industry, 
in many other localities of our country. 
When some of us were boys, about every- 

iy depended upon the spontaneous pro- 

ictions of nature for their supply of these 
household luxuries. When the days grew 
jong, and the night short, we would range 
the field and meadows over, in search of the 
few small scarlet strawberries, found here 
and there among the tall grass and weeds; 
later, the old tumble-down, moss-grown, 
worm fence rows, were followed for miles 

search of the small seedy black rasp- 
perry, the seeds for which the birds had 
doubtless carried there years before, and 
planted in those by-places for their own 
cratification and subsequent supply; and 
later still, the burnt districts among the 
timber belts and many old worn-out and 
abandoned fields, furnished us a rich har- 
yest of good ripe blackberries and dewber- 
ries. In addition to these, the wild red rasp- 
berry, then as now, furnished a good supply, 
in many sections of the country; while the 
mountains, the hills and the marshes yield- 
ed, as they still do, our entire supply of that 
fine little fruit knowa as the huckleberry. 
it is a matter of Some importance for some 
enterprising fruit-grower to tame this bush, 
and make it yield a larger, better, and more 
abundant supply of fruit than it does in a 
state of nature, and also nearer home. {Th® 
time required in gathering most of these 
wild fruits, is much greater than that neces- 
sary for eultivating them around our re- 
spective homesteads. And when we take 
into consideration the superiority in quality, 
size and yield of those cultivated, over the 
wild types, except perhaps the huckleberry, 
we need not wonder that the wild types are 
being neglect-dand discarded. In the case of 
the cranberry, the same remarks hold true. 
The people of any neighoorhood are some- 
what like a flock of sheep, when the leader 
goes over the fence, the whole flock follow 
except some poor cripples who dare not 
venture. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, the good people 
here, will not expect me at this time, and 
under these peculiar circumstances, to 
write out a history of ‘‘Small fruit culture 
in Berrien County ’’ or anywhere else. Our 
programme was only prepared a short time 
ago. And this being the season when our 
hosts of insect enemie3 are working day 
and night, nothing short of eternal vigi- 
lance, and long hours of labor every day, 
will enable us to save our crops. Again, 
what do these, our friends from a distance, 
who will remain with us for a day or two, 
care to Know who shipped or grew the first 
small fruit, in this county—whether it was 
Jones, Brown, or Smith it is equally im- 
material to them. I might take up your time 
in giving the names of some of our pioneer 
fruit-growers, in this section of the State, 
some of whom have laid down the shovel 
and the hoe, and long ere this gone tw their 
final resting place. An outline of their 
work, and their success, has already been 
given to the public, through the efforts, and 
so farasI know the gratuitous labors of 
the painstaking and life-long horticultural 
student, Pres. T. T. Lyon, in the last report 
of the State Society, and who is with us to- 
day. Owing to the peculiar geographical 
location of Berrien County we have perhaps 
made greater progress in this line of indus- 
try than many other sections of this State. 
In the early rise and progress of fruit cul- 
ture, especially the small and tender vari- 
eties, it was necessary to have speedy and 
conyenient transportation to market. Our 
waterways were then the only means of 
reaching markets any considerable distance 
from the grower. The harbors and shipping 
points of the lake supplied the only avail- 
able outlets; and the fruit centers nestled 
around these localities. Small fruits in 
those early times sold high; the demand was 
greater than the supply; and the value of 
real estate about those fruit centers rose 
correspondingiy high. Many launched their 
boats, as they supposed, on the tide of great 
prosperity only to sink in the vortex of fin- 
ancial bankruptcy. 

I have known strawberries, of very poor 
quality, sell for $12 per bushel, blackbervies 
by the case for 50 cts per quart, and whole 
crops of black raspberries for $8 per bushel, 
net. But this was in war times when we 
had a high tariff and everybody had stamps. 
Since then, many ups and downs have oc- 
curred in this business, like all others. 

tailroads, have stretched their long iron 
armas out into almost every part of the land, 
gathering up and distributing the products 
of one zone to the another, as though every- 
body was next door neighbor to everybody 
else. This equalizes production, and 
brings not only the necessaries, but also 
the luxuries from all lands to the door of 
every well to do household. Small fruits are 
no longer a luxury, unless it is with some 
of our rural population who cannot find the 
time to give them care and culture. 
About everywhere they have become 
& household necessity; and not only 
in their season, but throughout the year, are 
found upon the sideboards of our wage 
laboring people as well as the rich; even the 
Poor are not deprived of their use. 

The culture of small fruits is no longer a 
bonanza. Like all articles of commerce, 
their value is regulated by quality, supply 
anddemand. The question is no longer 
how can we grow them, so much as where 
Can we find a market for we do grow. This 
occurs at least, when there is a general full 
crop in the various fruit-growing sections. 
Some years the margin of profits was so 
low, that we could better afford to abandon 
Our crops, than gather and ship them. In 
ne wet time of this industry here, our 
na aa oan was higher than now, but we 

essed with the give-away pack- 
4ge. We made our own packages, and had 
them returned, thus saving a very large ex- 

a at age anor oa the commission 

besides the slain a “ sete 9-2 meeeen 

gs incident to the busi- 
ness, complained of their great hardships, 
and by various means, the entire system of 

Shipping was changed. I bought my first 

uart-box material, from Mr. Willcox, and 

made the packages at home. This was the 


cut by hand, with the help, I think, of one 
man. The amount of timber, consumed by 
that establishment, was comparatively limit- 
ed. Now, the country round about is being 
Stripped of its little remaining saw and box 
timber, to supply the numerous establish- 
ments engaged in making these give-away 
fruit packages, Sooner or later, we will 
have no timber protection for our tender 
fruits, and the business will eat itself out, 
like the Kilkenny cats. Our manufacturers 
have struck a new key; they are now reach- 
ing south, where timber is plenty and cheap, 
cutting it, and shipping it north, in the flat, 
to be made up ready for use. When fruit is 
plenty and low, and these expenses all com- 
ing out of the business, as they necessarily 
must, the margin of profit to the grower 
runs low. To find a ready sale at good fig- 
ures, Our goods must have qualities to re- 
commend itself to the buyer. 


Only those who will grow good fruit, pack 
and ship with care, guarantee the quality of 
their goods, and use a good business man- 
agement generally, can effect satisfactory 
results. 

From the most meagre beginning, in less 
than twenty years the culture of small fruits 
In this locality assumed a most important 
commercial attitude, the shipments reaching 
as high as 14,000 half bushel cases in a sin- 
gle day. 

Among the pioneer fruit-growers in this 
part of the county, allow me to mention the 
name of David Brown, who, I am told, 
Shipped the first strawberries from this 
harbor to Chicago, in 1861, and a year or 
two later he shipped the first blackberries 
(Lawtons) to the same market; and he is 
still engaged in the same business. Among 
others may be named Samuel Jackson and 
A. C. Fish, who have long since crossed the 
dark river. 

In pursuing commercial fruii-growing, 
the question ever occurs: What shall we 
grow? This question is far more difficult 
for the veteran than the beginner to answer. 
Our soil does not respond to our demands 
as it did 20 or 25 years ago, when we had a 
virgin soil and plenty of timber for winter 
and summer protection. Varieties too, seem 
to run out and have to be replaced by others, 
more vigorous, more hardy and better adap- 
ted to the wants of the day. Many varieties, 
that years ago proved entirely satisfactory 
and were profitable to grow, have since been 
discarded, some for ope reason, some for 
another. None has stood the test longer 
than the old Wilson strawberry; and there 
are yet those who consider it, for all pur- 
poses, the best barry to grow. Bat other 
varieties are fast taking its place, and unless 
the difficulties (liability to leaf-rust, etc.) 
are overcome, it will sooner or later be 
entirely discarded as a commercial berry. 
For home use it will stay yet a good while. 
The Crescent is fast coming into general 
cultivation; being a good berry and exceed- 
ingly prolific will make it a favorite for 
years tocome. There are many new varie- 
ties being introduced every year, with the 
most seductive names, the Sucker State for 
instance, Jumb9, Big Bob, and others with 
names perhaps equally felicitous. Perhaps 
one in ascore or so of these new comers 


may prove a valuable acquisition. 
AUIULZ Laspborrics the came ralo holds 


true. The old Doolittle and Clark have 
gone; the Turner is going, or will go as soon 
as a substitute for it is found worthy in all 
respect to take the place of the good old 
Turner. Perhaps the Marlboro may, but so 
far it has proved a slow grower. The Cuth- 
bert is to-day, in this county, the leading 
red raspberry, and well it deserves the repu- 
tation it has. 

Among black cap3, the Gregg, for late, has 
no peer. The Tyler, for early, gives equally 
good satisfaction. 

Among b!ackberries we are more at sea. 
Our best varieties are somewhat tender, and 
must have winter protection to secure a crop 
one year with another. This department of 
horticulture is being eliminated to several 
ironclads, such as the Snyder, the Western 
Triumph and Taylor's Prolific, that need no 
winter protection in favorable localities. 
The Lawton, Kittatinny, Wilson and Early 
Harvest, especially the two latter, must be 
well protected in the winter to insure a 
crop. When thus protected they yield 
bountiful crops, and for home use I consider 
the Early Harvest the best of all blackber- 
ries. These are the leading varieties of 
these fruits, now in general cultivation in 
this county. Many new varieties are being 
tested, and sooner or later we may effect 
some good results from some of these trials. 





Rotting of Cherries and Plums. 


It is generally well-known that a vast 
quantity of these two naturally perishable 
crops are destroyed by rot before they be- 
come ripe and are gathered, thus detracting 
heavily from the profits of their cultivation. 
Yet probably there are but few growers, 
who lose a great quantity annually, 
who thoroughly understand how and why 
this takes place, and fewer still would take 
the trouble to ascertain the particulars of it. 
To be brief, it is caused by a fungus botani- 
cally known as Oidium fructigenum, to- 
gether with some interesting remarks by 
Professor Arthur, who writes: ‘‘Tne 
fungus consists of colorless and much 
branched and septated threads per 
meating the tissue of the fruit 
and causing it to turn brown and decay, the 
surface of the fruit changing to brown, more 
often a light brown, at the same time. When 
the fungus produces spores, which does not 
always take place at once, being largely 
controlled by the amount of moisture in the 
air, the surface of the fruit is covered with 
tufts, more or less distinct and about one- 
sixteenth inch high, of dirty whiteor gray 
pulverulent fruiting threads. The tufts are 
somewhat compact, but readily fall into 
dust when rubbed. On apples and similar 
fruit they are at first distinct and pustular, 
but soon coalesce and become continuous; 
on plums and cherries the tufts are general- 
ly larger and less regular. The fruiting 
threads consist of short sections, each a lit- 
tle more swollen as they approach the ends 
of the threads where the sections are ellipti- 
cal. The sections when ripe are separated 
and form the spores. When well grown in 
moist air they are abundantly dichotomous. 
fhe branches grow at the extremities, giv- 
ing rise to new spores until the full length 
and maturity is attained, then the end 
Spores successively drop away. Although 





this is a common fungus and known almost 


and very brief in their acc sunts of its habits. 
lt is said by different writers to oceur on the 
green, ripe or fallen fruit. Observations 
here show it to occur at all stages of the 
fruit’s geowth and decay. When the fruit 
is attacked before it is tipe, it usually re- 
mains hanging to the tree through the win- 
ter, even till fruit is ripe again, and spores 
of the fungus are to be found on it during 
the whole tims. Recently a few spores 
from the dried remnant of a cherry, which 
had hung on the tree since the last fruiting 
time, were sown in water on a glass slide. 
They germinated within two hours by push- 
ing out a vegetative thread from one end. 
This experiment was a number of times re- 
peated, and the spores always grew with 
readiness. When the cherries ripen, the 
dried, mummified ones communicate the dis- 
ease to those in contact with them and these 
to others, until the whole cluster is decayed. 
No remedy, better than turning swine into 
the orchard to devour the rotten fruit, is 
known. 





Relative Hardiness of Grafted Trees. 


Prof. J. L. Budd, in reply to the question 
asked by a correspondent of the Prairie 
Farmer whether top-grafted trees are 
hardier than root-grafted ones, says: 

This is a Jeading question which may be 
answered ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no.’? In our climate 
we have many varieties of the orchard fruits 
liable to injury of stem, or rupture of stock 
near the crown, which do not winterkill to 
any serious extent in the top. Such vari- 
eties worked on stocks of undoubted hardi- 
ness are often benefited, so far as increased 
longevity of tree is concerned; but we have 
much yet to learn in the way of special 
varieties to ensure fruitfulness, and the 
natural period for the maturing of fruit. 
To illustrace: Our common varieties, work- 
ed on Virgina Crab by Mr. Fluke, of Daven- 
port, and others, seem to bear well and ma- 
ture at nearly their natural season. On the 
other hand, our thousands of trees at the 
west, top-worked on Duchess, have not as a 
rule behaved in a satisfactory way, as they 
bear very shyly, and late fall and winter 
sorts ripen prematurely. 

The exceptions to this rule are so rare 
that 1 cannot think of one, and Director R. 
P. Speer—who has had long experience and 
is a critical observer—says he cannot think 
of a variety of the common list which bears 
well on the Duchess stock. Bat this does 
not prove that we will not find stocks that 
will meet our wants, but it must be on the 
European plan of special stocks for special 
varieties and special soils. I often have 
queries in regard to the use of Whitney’s 
No. 29 for a stock. ‘Theoretically it does 
not promise all hoped for it. Its wood is 
hard and crabby and its fruit is early. On 
account of constriction of most sorts at 
point of union of stock and graft, we may 
expect fruitfulness, but that late sorts will 
mature prematurely. Such iron-clads as 
Hibernal, Recumbent and Silken, with 
large, late fruit, will be promising for triai. 

The ‘‘no’’ answer to the guestion i3 ap- 
plicable to varieties such as Jonathan, 
Dominic, and Fulton, and dozens of others, 
which over a large part of the west have 
killed back in the top. We have no reason 
to believe that such sorts will be ma- 
terially benefitted by top-working except In 
sections where they do reasonably well as 
root grafts. 





The Plum Curculio. 


At the joint meeting of the State Society 
and the West Michigan Fruit-Growers, J. 
N. Stearns detailed his plan of driving off 
curculio, which he said he had found highly 
successful, although President Lyon had ob- 
jected to it on moral grounds, as being no 
better than driving pigs from your own 
crop into those of your neighbor. Mr. 
Stearns’ method does not destroy curculio 
but drives them off most effectually. Begin 
in time—as soon as the bloom falls. Put 
one bushel of stone lime into a box and 
throw upon it one pint of crude carbolic acid 
(costs 75 cents per gallon) and then just 
enough water to slake the lime to a powder. 
Let it stand 18 hours, that there may be no 
lime lumps left. Mount the box of powder 
upon a wagon, drive along the rows, and 
throw on the powder with a shingle paddle. 
Do it when the leaves are moist with dew 
or rain, and put it on until the tree appears 
thoroughly dusted. Renew as often 
as washed off byrain, until the curculio sea- 
son is past. It is probably the odor of the 
acid that is offensive to the curculio, al- 
though it is well known thanany dust is re- 
pulsive te them and the insect tribe in gen- 
eral. Useof this almost wholly prevents 
ravages on cherry, peach, and plum trees, as 
has been proved by repeated experiment. 





Training and Pruning the Grape. 


In our Marion County Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society we have two success- 
ful grape-growers, one of whom is a close 
pruner and the other scarcely prunes at all. 
With these notable examples each giving 
advice directly contrary to the other, the 
members feel themseives at liberty to use 
either method of pruning indifferently, as 
suits their convenience. There is one point 
in grape culture, however, in which these 
authorities agree and that is in feeding the 
vines, and it would be well for every one 
who attempts to raise grapes to appreciate 
this most important consideration. Give the 
vines plenty of nourishment and they will 
pay you with good crops of fine grapes, 
whether they are trimmed close or not at all. 

In our experience the farther the vines 
have been allowed to run the heavier has 
been the yield and the better the quality. 
This is especially true of the Concord. We 
are now utilizing several superfluous shade 
trees as supports for a number of our vines, 
and in a few yeara expect to see bushels of 
fine fruit growing where heretofore there 
have been leaves only. As to training, the 
Knifflin system is quite popular in some lo- 
calities. It is thus described: 

The trellis consists of two wires on posts 
set at convenient distances; the lower wire, 
two and a half to three and a half feet from 
the ground, and the upper one four and a 
half to five and a half feet. The vines are 
grown with two main stems, or trunks, 
from near the ground. One of these is stop- 
ped at either wire, and two arms are train- 
ed along each wire. These are pruned to 
five or six buds each, and the shoots as they 
grow, are pinched during summer. This 
pinching, and the hanging down of the shoots 





as the fruit develops and increases in size and 


termed ‘‘canes.” The annual pruning 
thereafter consists in cutting off the entire 
arm, up to the cane nearest the trunk, 
bringing that cane around on the wire to 
take the place of the arm removed, and 
shortening it in to five or six buds.—Jndi- 
ana Farmer. 





Cucumber and Squash Bugs. 


There are not many kinds, but they are 
destructive and the little striped bug is 
difficult to manage. I follow the general 
custom of laying shingles on the ground 
among the vines, and early in the morning 
when the bugs are under the shingles, 
where they have taken shelter for the 
night, I clap the different shingles to- 
gether, the bugs between, crushing the in- 
sects. ‘The large squash bug 1 don’t know 
what to do with. Hand picking is a dis- 
agreeable job and busy farmers have not 
much time forit. But the worst enemy of 
the vines is the little white maggot. After 
one gets into a vine the vine is lost, and the 
farmer knows nothing about it till the vine 
wilts and dies. Llread once ofa man who 
put a handful of salt in the centre of a hill 
and had no trouble with the maggot. I 
tried it once without avail. Lam going to 
try tebacco this year. One man had suc- 
cess in growing squashes who used it, 
sprinkling tobacco around each plant. 
Other speakers followed and testified to the 
same troubles. The parent of the littie 
white maggot is the striped cucumber bug. 
Prevent the laying of the eggs and you will 
have no maggots. I never succeeded in 
raising squashes till I put chickens in 
among the hills. Iset a coop containing 
the hen in the patch and let the chicks run 
about and they destroy every bug that 
comes near. The value of tobacco consists 
in that being in a pulverized form it can be 
applied around the young plants. The 
female will not lay her eggs where the 
obnoxious stuff is. As regards the large 
squash bugs, Paris green or other poisons 
taken into the digestive organs have no 
effect on them. ‘These insects do not eat 
with a mouth like larve, but have a pro- 
boscis or snout with which they penetrate 
the outer skin of the leaf and suck the inner 
flashy or juicy substance of the leaf. 
Therefore something must be applied to the 
body of the insect which is best done by 
using pyrethrum, with the little blower sold 
by druggists. That, while harmless to all 
lung breathing creatures, is a deadly poison 
toall insects of the beetle kind, breathing 
as they do through pores in the skin.—J. 
E. Farmer. 


FLORICULTURAL, 








Tur Horticultural Times recommends 
the following remedy for mildew on chrys- 
anthemums. ._Two pounds of sulphur and 
two pounds of unslaked lime in ten quarts 
of water; boil for twenty minutes. Use a 
wineglass full of this to two gallons of 
water, and syringe the plants with it three 
times a week. 


Or the Campanulas, cr Canterbury Balls, 
the Horticu!tuiai dimessays: ‘These beau- 
tiful members of a hindsome race cf plants 
are essentially border plants. No amount 
of torturing with peg or string will make 
them bow down to one common Ievel; but 
all who care for a rich floral display will 
prize the show they make from June to 
August; and I have had them in bloom later 
by not allowing them to seed. They are 
very free seeders, and if the seeds are not 
picked off they do not bloom a second time; 
but the seed pods may be picked off a large 
number of plants by devoting a few minutes 
to the work each day. The Canterbury 
Bells have been much improved of late 
years, and new colors of very delicate tints 
produced, distinct from what we remember 
in the far away past; and the blossoms too 
have been doubled, and the double flowers 
can be easily obtained from seeds.’’ 





EpGAR SANDERS says of the lily of the 
valley in the Prairie Farmer: This 
charming plant is perfectly hardy as tar as 
the winter is concerned, but will sometimes 
start up so early in the spring, at the first 
kiss of the sun, that alate frost will now 
and then come along and blast al] the 
flower buds. It does well in a partially 
shady place for home use, though of course 
the finest plants are obtained from the 
open ground. The same principle holds 
with this as with the common Datch bulbs. 
It is not that they cannot be grown out of 
doors, but that the Hollanders have for a 
long time had a monopoly ot growing this 
class of plants. ‘They have the sciexce of 
growing down toa fine point; have cheap 
help, and are born to the business. In the 
case of the lily of the valley, every pip has 
an incipient flower-bud enclosed in its folds. 
They are sold by the single pip and are de- 
signed to grow one single flower only. If 
these sane plants after flowering, are 
turned into the open ground, they will 
grow freely enough, but rarely flower the 
first season, the second they will be well 
established. 





A PRETTY hanging-basket can be made of 
an old wooden bowl. First paint it some 
dark color. Then get bits of bark and tack 
on, or cover it with bittersweet or grape 
vine. Let these keep their naturally grace- 
ful shape, putting in a tack where they 
touch the bowl, as you pend them about it. 
Varnish these, and let your plant twine in 
and out among the curves and crooks of the 
vine. Another style was made of sticks 
laid up in log-house fashion, with projecting 
corners. The sticks, from which no bark 
had been removed, were fastened securely 
with wires. After making, and before filling 
with soil, the entire structure had been 
nicely varnished. Then moss had been 
used to line it with, and earth supplied. 
The green of the moss, showing through 
between the brown of the sticks, made the 
design attractive without any plant, When 
a robust specimen of variegated ivy was 
added, and the dark green and white of the 
blotched leaves stood out against the 
darker background, the effect was fine. 
For small-rooted plants, like the Lobelia, 
the large conch-shells which can be procured 
so cheaply at present, are very pretty. 
Some persons seem to think that a hanging 
plant ought to flourish and make satis- 
factory growth in any thing, no matterhow 
8 nall the amount of earth it contained. A 
hanging plant must have plenty of nutri- 
ment in order to grow well, and you cannot 





expect the plant to show it. So don’t puta 
plant in a tea-cup and expect it to become a 
perfect fountain of verdure. It will grow 
well until it becomes root-bound, and the 
soil is exhausted, aud then it will sicken 
and probably die. To have a vigorous 
plant, get a pot to contain it that has 
plenty of room for its roots to grow and 
spread in. 





Tue hydrangea with large heads of white 
flowers, now common in gardens, is an ac- 
quisition from Japan which has added much 
to the handsome appearance of our gardens 
in the late summer months. . On vigorous 
plants it is not uncommon to find heads of 
flowers a foot in length, and on large bushes 
a hundred such panicles are not uncommon. 
This plant forms a beautiful object trained 
asa standard. A young plant is selected, 
and early in spring it is cut down almost to 
the ground. As the shoots sprout, all but 
the strongest are rubbed off, astake four feet 
high is driven in, and to it the branch is 
tied as it grows. If the plant is strong it 
will make a growth of four feet by fall. 
When spring comes this should be cut off at 
the top and all the buds rubbed off the 
sides as they start to grow, leaving only 
those that push out from the topmost buds, 
when a pretty head will result. Many per- 
sons prefer to treat all their shrubs in the 
same way, that is grown to a single stem. 
It admits of having green grassin an un- 
broken stretch on a lawn, and a cleaner ap- 
pearance is presented thereby. It is certain 
that aside from this reason many shrubs are 
rendered more attractive when on tha sin- 
gle stem than when in the bush form. 





Horticultural Items. 





DonT plant onions on weedy soil. If you 
do you will repent on your hands and knees 
all summer. 





PRESIDENT PHILLIPS, of the West Michigan 
Horticultural Society, believes that unleached 
ashes is the best fertilizer known for vine- 
yards. 





THE orange-colored rust on the raspberry 
and blackberry bushes is a fungus which 
spreads rapidly and will soon ruin an entire 
plantation unless prompt measures are re- 
sorted to. The digging up and burning of all 
affected plants is the only known remedy. 

E. H. Scott, of Ann Arbor, with the aid of 
one assistant, sprayed 1,700 trees in one day 
this season. This proves conclusively that 
no man who owns an orchard need give it 
over to the dominion of the codling moth. A 
trifle of expense, a few hours’ time, a little 
attention at the right time, will enable him to 
have fair, sound fruit. 





ON the Novato Ranche, Marin County, Cal., 
whfch contains 16,000 acres, there are 200 
acres in vineyards and 250 in orchards. The 
apples, of which there are 22,000 trees, are 
sent to Australia, where they bring a high 
price. The apricot crop on 16 acres last year 
was 260,000 pounds, worth at 2% cents per 
pound $8,400, or over $500 per acre. 





DURING the season, Convent Garden Mar- 
ket in London, Eng., sells from six to eight 
tons of tomatoes daily, notwithstanding the 
the fact that the bulk of the crop grown in 
Kugignd is grown under glass. Large quan- 
tities are imported from Spain, Fravce and 
the Channel Islands. The tomato is a good 
traveler when well packed. 





Tue frequency ofthe mowing of the lawn 
should be governed by the condition of the 
grass. Ina hot dry time the lawn will be in- 
jured by cutting too close. If the late crab- 
grass (Panicum sanguinale) gets into the lawn, 
It should be mown as soon as it is tall enough 
to cut, and before it can produce seeds. Take 
advantage of a wet spell to pull up by the 
root docks and any other large weeds. 





A PROMINENT and extensive fruit-grower of 
Genesee County, N. Y., has invented and 
quite satisfactorily used for two seasons in 
securing his apple crop an apparatus con- 
structed of canvas, resembling somewhat that 
of an inverted umbrella, into which the fruit 
is shaken from the tree. And from an aper. 
ture inthe smaller and lower part, it is de- 
posited in a basket, to be carried away and 
assorted. 





L. B. PIERCE sass in the Ohio Farmer: This 
year I had unusually hard luck in setting one 
of my strawberry patches. Six weeks after 
setting there were 1,200 vacancies out of 5,400 
planted. I have not time to enter into the 
various reasons for this loss which is not us™ 
ual with me, as I seldom have above five per 
cent die, but will tel] how we filled the vacan- 
cies. As soon as it became apparent that 
we should be obiiged to replant partially, I 
had a thousand plants dug and planted in lit- 
tle trenches five or six inches apart, as close 
as they could be set together without doubl" 
ing over each other. They were watered, 
partially shaded, and leftin this way nearly 
three weeks, when a rainy day came and two 
men were set to planting them. Each plant 
had a heavy mass of earth adhering to it» 
kept in place by a multitude of white fibrous 
roots about an inch long that had started in 
every possisle place from the original roots. 
The plants will hardly know they were moved. 








Boils and pimples and other affections aris- 
izxg from impure blood may appear at this 
season, when the blood is heated. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla removes the cause of there 
troubles by purifying, vitalizing and enriching 
the blood, and at the same time it gives 
strength to the whole system. 








Apiarian. 
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Invention of the Honey Extractor. 


The Bee Journal says: Major Von 
Hruschka, the inventor of the honey ex- 
tractor, is dead. He died in Venice on May 
11, 1888. This we gleam from the LZ’ Api- 
coltore for June, which is just received. 
Major Hruschka was a retired Austrian 





officer, and the invention of the honey ex- 
tractor occurred in this way. His apiary 
' was in Italy, and one day when the Major, 
who was a most observing and critical bee- 
keeper, was ‘in his apiary, his little boy 
came there to him, The boy had a small tin 
pail tied to a string, which he was swing- 
ing, boy-like, around and around in a circle, 
holding the end of the string in his hand. 
The indulgent father gave the youtha 
small piece of comb filled with honey, put- 
ting it into the little pail. The boy, after 





awhile, began to swing the pail again a3 
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before, with the honey in it. A few mo- 
ments after, he became tired of that amuse- 
ment, and put the pail down to talk to his 
father, who took it up, and, by chance, no- 
ticed that the honey had left the comb and 
settled down into the pail, leaving the comb 
perfectly clean that had been on the outside 
of the circle when the boy was swinging it 
around. The Major wondered at the cir- 
cumstance, and, turning the comb over, 
bade the boy swing it again, when, to his 
great astonishment, the other side of the 
comb also became perfectly clean, all the 
honey being extracted and lying at the bot- 
tom of the pail. 

During the following night Major Von 
Hruschka, after going to bed, commenced 
to think the circumstance over; he thought, 
and thought, and his thoughts troubled him 
so much that on the morrow he commenced 
a series of experiments which resulted in 
his giving to the world the first honey ex- 
tractor, which, by whirling, something like 
his son whirled that little tin pail, gave him 
the pure liquid honey, extracted by centri- 
fugal force, leaving the honey-comb entirely 
free from the liquid sweet, which he gave 
again to the bees to fill; allowing him the 
pure honey for making wine, mead and 
metheglin, or honey cakes, as desired, with- 
out employing the troublesome and primitive 
method in use up to that time, of mashing 
up the combs containing the honey, pollen, 
and sometimes brood, too, to let the honey 
drain through the cloth in which it was 
placed—ziving what was formerly known 
as ‘‘strained honey.’’ 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Home Evidence 


No other preparation has won success at 
home equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In 
Lowell, Mass., where it is made, it is now, 
as it has been for years, the leading medicine 
for purifying the blood, and toning and 
strengthening the system. This “‘ good name 
at home” is “a tower of strength abroad.” 

It would require a volume 


People to print all Lowell people 
have said in fayor of Hood’s 
of Sarsaparilla. Mr. Albert 
Estes, living at 23 East Pine 

Lowell Street, Lowell, for 15 years 


employed as boss carpenter by J. W. Bennett, 

president of the Erie Telephone Company, 

had a large running sore come on his leg, 

which troubled him a year, when he began to 

take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The sore soon grew 

less in size, and in a short time disappeared. 
Jos. Dunphy, 214 Cen- 


tral Street, Lowell, had Praise 
swellings and lumps . 

on his face and neck, Hood’s 
which Hood's Sarsapa- Sarsaparilla 


rilla completely cured. 

Mrs. C. W. Marriott, wife of the First As- 
sistant Fire Engineer of Lowell, says that 
for 16 years she was troubled with stomach 
disorder and sick headache, which nothing 
relieved. The attacks came on every fort- 
night, when she was obliged to take her bed, 
and was unable to endure any noise. She 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after a time 
the attacks ceased entirely. 

Many more might be given had we room. 
On the recommendation of people of Lowell, 
who know us, we ask you to try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; sixforg5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
MM a. EUINT., 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in Everything Need- 
ed in the Apiary. Send for free price list before 
placing your orders and save money. 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED CHEAP. 


Address: Bell Branch, freer Detroit). Wayne 
Co., Mich. Reference: Editor Farmer. 
{eow138t 


FRESH FLOWER SEEDS. 


Six packets of choic? flower seeds for 25c., 13 
for 5)c., 31 for 1.00. Pansies, White Stocks and 
Verbenas, noveli:es of last season, 15c. per 
acket, three for 40c. Send for catalogue. 
ots of perennials—Phlox, Delphiniums, 
Chinese Ponies, Roses, Day Lilies, Honey- 
suckle, Trumpet Vine, White ani Persian Lilacs, 
12 roots for $1.25. No vezetable seeds. 
MRS. M. A. FULLER, 


Box 29”, Fenton, Genesee Co., Mich. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anv ODA is a 
matchless Remedy for Consumption, in every 
stage of the disease. For Coughs, Weak ge 
Throat Diseases, Loss of Flesh and 
tite, and every form ot General Debility it is 
an unequalled Specific Remedy. E SURE 
AND GET WINCHESTER’S PreparaTIon. $1 atid 
its, 


$2 per bottle. Sold Lay sts. 
WINCHEST & Co., Che 
eow26 ork, 


No. 162 William St., N: 

0 000 AGENT WANTED TO 
SELL OUR 

t CAMPAIGN BIOGRAPHIES, 

Wil! be frst out. Best, Cheapest, and go like 

wild fire. Secure territory at once, BARD 
BRO8., CHICAGO, "ILL. ju2-tf 


HOLD FAST ©: Usete! Articles, one hair 


usual prices. Circulars free. 

g pay to Agents. Samples free. Send 10 cts. 
to pay postage. Co-OPERATIVE Supply Co., 182 
W. Madison S8t., Chicago. mayil2 6m 























The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
can clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities, Just figure out 
what is required to do all these things 
COMFORTABLY, and you can make a fair 
estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
111-114 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


mri0-13t 


APP TREES, ETO,, 
EACH TREES, at capiper prices. Send 
for price list, R.'S. vonsoem, Hockley, De 


FARM FOR SALE. 


A good chance to buy a first-rate farm of 247 
acres, mostly improved, one anda half miles 
from market. For particulars write to 


Gi a CASTLE, 
£618t Bennington. Shiawassee Co., Mieh 


F You want to know allabout the Garden, 
address PETER HENDERSON & Co., 35 














Water! 


WATER ! 
EVERYWHERE ! 
> ‘‘THE DAISY” 


DOUBLE ACTING 


Well Pump 


IS THE 


Cheapest and Best 


. ay \ 

Mish j J Nis 
Pump made for Deep 
g or Shallow Wells. 
_ ~” A child can operate, 
producing a constant 
and powerful stream 

a of water. 
Has Brass-lined Cylinder and Piunger, which 
cannot rust or freeze yo Can be fitted for any 
depth weli without changing working parts. 
Ask your dealer for GOULDS PUMP, or write 
to us for circulars and prices. 

co.. 


THE COULDS MFC. 


20-30 Ovid St., 60 Barclay S8t., 
Seneca Falls, New York. 


ap7 :3m 


PAI CURE 


A New Remedy with Wonderful Healing Powers. 
For both Internal and external Use. 
POSITIVE CURE FOR RHEUMATISM AND NEURALGIA, 
Also Colic, Croup, Headache, Lame Back, Wounds, 
and all distressing ailments of the human body. 
R AIL-ROAD | Is the Best on Earth for Bronchitis, 
COUGH CUR t Coughs, Throat and Lung Troubles 

A POSITIVE CONSUMPTION CURE is its Earlier Stages. 
These Medicines are Warranted by your Druggist. 
Price 25c., 50c. and $1 per bottle. For $1 we will 
send largest size of either Cure, prepaid. Address 
Rail-Road Remedy Co., Box 372, Lincoln, Neb. 
Trade supplied by Farrand, Williams & Co., Detroit. 
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Jd. 4. MANN, Kalamaeoo, Mich. 


EIVE STOCK & REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 


Sales made in anv Darts of Unite States or 
Canada. Terms reasonable aud made k10wn 
on application. 


EVERY FARMER 


His Own Blacksmith !{ 


ALL ODD JOBS CAN BE DONE. 
SAVING TIME AND MONEWe 


$45 WORTH OF TOOLS FOR $20 


AND THIS PAPER ONE YEAR FREE. 





These Tools are all of the best quality, and wit 
them any farmer can soon accustom himself to do 
ing all odd jobs. Small farmers will save the cos$ 
of the kit every year, and large ones willsave 
times the price. The Tools included are suffici 
to do most jobs, or with them other Tools wan 
can be made. 






FORGE. 


Pe Forse will heat 13¢-inch round iron to wel 
45-LB. ANVIL AND VISE, in. Steel Jawan. 


3% 






This can be used in any vise, or separately abous 
machinery. 2 Drill Points included. 4 7 


2 LBS. STEEL HAMMER AND HANDLE. 


14 Ibs. BEST STEEL HOT CHISEL & HANDLE,’ 


1% Ibs. BEST STEEL COLD CHISEL & HANDLE. 


2 






No- 34, STOCK AND DIE. 


Demeern 
Cuts Thread of Bolts and Nuts from 5-16 to 3 im. 
Pair 18-inch BLACKSMITH’S TONGS. 






PAIR FARRIERS’ PINCERS. 






WOOSTENHOLM FARRIERS’ KNIFE. 


boxed y 
ship’ vill be _ 


This Forge, Anvt! & Vise and Tools 
wil 
te) 


7] weigh about 110 
edtoany 0 


reig eipt OF Te: ets nity to 
to be without them: don't let this oppores bait pace 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 





and 37 Courtland St., New York. mil7 46¢ 


Detroit. Mich- 
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Poetry. 


DOG SIFERS. 














Of all the Doctors Tcould cite you to in this-ere 
town 

Doe Sifers is my favorite, jes’ take him up and 
down; 

Count in the Bethel neighborhood, and Rollins, 
and Big Bear, 

And Sifers’ staadin’s jes’ as good as any doctor's 
there. 


There's old Doe Wick, and Glenn, and Hall, and 

~~ Wurgler and McVeigh, 

But I'll buck Sifers ‘zatmst ‘em all, and down 
‘em any day; 

Most old Wick ever knowed, I spose, was 
whisky; Wurgler—well, 

He et morphine—ef actions shows, and facts’ 
reliable! 


But Sifers—though he ain't no sot, he’s got his 
faults; and yit 

When you get Sifers oncs, you've got a DOCTOR 
don't fergit! 

He ain't much in his office, er his house, er any 
where 

You'd natchurly think certain fer to ketch the 
feller there ; 


But don't blame Dos,—he’s got all sorts “0 
cur’ous notions, as — 

The feller says,—his, “ odd-come shorts,” like 
smart men mostly has:— 

He’ll mor’s like be potter’n round the blacksmith 
shop, er in , 

Some back lot spadin’ up the ground, er gradin 
it again: 

Er at the workbench, planin’ things, er building 
little traps 

To ketch birds; gaivenizin’ rings; er graftin 
plums, perhaps; 

Make anything, good as the best;—a gunst >ck, er 
a flute; ; 

He whittled out a set o° chessmen onct o° laure 
root, 

Durin’ the army—got his trade o° surgeon there— 
I own a 

To-day a finger-riug Doc made out of a Secesh 
bone, 

An’ giued a fiddle onc 
you 

’D a-throwed the thing away, bu 
ber good es new. 

in ager, say, er biles, er 


t for me—jes all so busted 


t he jes fixed 


And take Doc, now, 
rheumatiz, 

And all afflictions thataway, and 
they is. 

Er janders—milksick 
thing he tries— i 

A abscess, getheriu’ in yer yeer, er granilate 
eyes. 

There was the Widder Daubenspeck, they all give 
up fer dead; 

A blame cowbuncle on her neck, and clean out 
of her head! 

First had this doctor, what's his name, from 
“ Puddlesburg,”’ and then 2 

This little red-head, “* Burnin’ shame,” they 
called him, Dr. Glenn: 


he’s the best 


—I don't keer--k’yore any 


And they * consulted” and claimed she'd haf to 
die ; 

Ijes was joggin’ by the place, and heerd her 
dorter cry, 


And stops and calls her to the fence, and [, says 


I, Let me s 
Send Sifers—b2t you fifteen cents he ll k-yore 
her:"— Well,” says she, 


‘Light out!’ shesays. And lipp-tee-cut! Lloped 
in town and rid 

‘Bout two hours more to find him, but I kussed 
him when I did— 

He was down at the gunsmith-shop a stufiin 
birds. Says he, 

‘*My sulky’s broke.’ Says I, * You hop right on 
and ride with me" 


I got him there. ‘‘ Well, Aunty, ten days k-yores 
you,” Sifers said— 

“ But what's yer idy livin’ when yer jes’ as good 
as dead*" 

And there’s Dave Banks—jes’ back from war, 
withou’ a scratch, one day 

Got ketched up in a sickle-bar—a reaper run 
away. 

His shoulder, arms, and hands, and legs, jes’ 
sawed in strips; and Jake 

Dunn starts for Sifers—Feller begs to shoot him 


fer God-sake! 

Doc, “course was gone, but he had penned the 
notice, ‘“ At Big Bear, 

Be back to-morry; gone totend the Be> Con- 
vention there.” 


But Jake, he tracked him; rid and rode the 
whole endurin’ night, 

And ‘bout the time the roosters crowed they 
both hove into sight. 

Doc had to amputate, but ‘greedto save Dave's 
arms, an’ swore 

He could a-save his legs ef he'd ben there the 
day before. 

Like when his wife's own mother died, ‘fore 
Sifers could be found, 

And all the neighbors, fer and wide, a all jes’ 


chasin’ round; 
Tell, finally—I had to laugh—its jes’ like Doc, 


you know— 
Was learnin’ fer to telegraph, down at the old 


dee-po! 
* + x * 
But all they're faultin’ Sifers fer, they’s none of 
*em kin say 
He's biggety, or keerless, er not posted, anyway; 
He afn’t built on the common plan of doctors 
“nowadays; 
He's jes’ a great, big, brainy man—that’s where 


the trouble lays. 
—James Whitcomb Riely. 


Piscellancons. 


———— 


* * 














A GALA DRESS. 


| don’t care anything about goin’ to 

that Fourth of July picnic, ’Liz’ beth.”’ 

‘*] wouldn’t say anything more about it, 
if I was you, Em’ly. I’dget ready and go.”’ 

“J don’t really feel able to go, ’L'‘z’ beth.”’ 

‘Pd like to know why you ain’t able.’’ 

“Jt seems to mo as if the fire-crackers an’ 
the tootin’ on those horns would drive me 
crazy; an’ Matilda Jennings says they’re 
goin’ to have a cannon down there, an’ fire 
it off every half-hour. I don’t feel as if I 
could stan’ it. You know my nerves ain’t 
very strong, Liz’ beth.” 

Elizabeth Babcock uplifted her long, deli- 
cate nose with its transparent nostrils, and 
sniffed. Apparently her sister’s perverse- 
ness had an acceptable odor to her. I 
wouldn’t talk so if I was you, Em'ly. Of 
course you're goin’. It’s your turn to, an’ 
you know it. I went to meetin’ last Sab- 
bath. You just put on that dress an’ go.” 

Emily eyed her sister. She tried not to 
look pleased. ‘‘I know you went to meet- 
in’ last,’”’ said she, hesitatingly; but—a 
Fourth of July picnic is—a little more of a 
rarity.”? She fairly jumped, her sister con- 
fronted her with such sudden vigor. 

‘Rarity! Well, I hope a Fourth of July 
picnie ain’t quite such a treat to me that I'd 
ruther go to it than meetin’! I should think 
you'd be ashamed of yourself speakin’ so, 
Em’ly Babcock.” 

Emily, a moment before delicately alert 
and nervous like her sister, shrank limply 
in her limp black muslin, ‘*I—didn’t 
think how it sounded, ’Liz’beth.”’ 

‘Well, I should say you’d better think. 





It don’t sound very becom'n’ for a woman 
of your age an’ professin’ what you do. 

Now you'd better go and get out that dress, 

and rip the velvet off, an’ sew the lace on. 

There won’t be any too much time. They'll 

start early in the mornin’. I'll stir upa 
cake for you to carry, when I get tea.” 

‘Don’t you s’pose I could get along with- 
out a cake?” Emily ventured, tremulously. 

‘Well, I shouldn't think you'd want to 
go, an’ be beholden Yo other folks for your 
eatin’; I shoaldn’t.” 

‘“‘] shouldn’t want anything to eat.’’ 

_ J] guess if you go, you’re goin’ like 
other folks. I ain’t goin’ to have Matilda 
Jennings peekin’ an’ pryin’ an’ tellin’ 
things, if | know it. You'd better get out 
that dress.”’ 

** Well,’ said Emily, with a long sigh of 
remorseful satisfaction. She arose, show- 
ing a height that would have approached 
the majestic had it not been so wavering. 
The sisters were about the same height, but 
Elizabeth usually impressed people as being 
the taller. She carried herself with so much 
‘decision that she seemed to keep every inch 
of her stature firm and taut, old woman al- 
though she was. i 

** Lot me see that dress a minute,” said 
she, when Emily returned. She wiped her 
spectacles, set them firmly, and began exam- 
ining the hem of the dress, holding it close 
to her eyes. ‘‘You’re gettia’ of it all 
tagged out,’”’ she declared, presently. “7 
thought you was. I thought I see some 
ravellin’s hangin’ the other day when | had 
iton. It’s jest because you don’t stan’ up 
straight. It ain’t any longer for you than 
it is for me, if you didn’t go all bent over 
so. There ain’t any need of it.’’ 

Emily oscillated wearily over her sister 
aud the dress, ‘‘I ain’t very strong in my 
back, an’ you know I’ve got a weakness in 
my stomach that henders me from standin’ 
up as straight as you do,’’ she rejoined, 
rallying herself for a feeble defence. 

**You can stan’ up jest as well as I can, 
if you’re a mind to.”’ 

‘Til rip that velvet off now, if you'll let 
me have the dress, ’L‘z’beth.’’ 

Elizabeth passed over the dress, handling 
it gingerly. ‘‘Mind you don’t cut it rippin’ 
of it off,’’ said she. 

Emily sat down, and the dress lay in 
shiny black billows over her lap. The dress 
was black silk, and had been in its day very 
soft and heavy; even now there was con- 
siderable wear left in it. The waist and 
over-skirt were trimmed with black velvet 
rivbon. Emily ripped off the velvet; then 
she sewed on some old-fashioned, straight- 
edged black lace full of little embroidered 
sprigs. The sisters sat in their parlor at 
the right of the front door. The room was 
very warm, for there were two west win- 
dows, and a bot afternoon sun was beating 
upon them. Out in front of the house was 
a piazza, with a cool, uneven brick floor, 
and a th’ck lilac growth across the western 
end. The sisters might have sat there and 
been comfortable, but they would not. 

‘Set right out in the face an’ eyes of all 
the neighbors!’ they would have exclaimed 
with dismay had the idea been suggested. 
There was about these old women ané all 
their belongings a certain gentle and depre- 
catory reticence. One felt it immediately 
upon entering their house, or indeed upon ‘ 
coming in sight of it. There were never | 
aby heads at the windows; the blinds were 
usually closed. Oace ina while s passer-by 
might see an old woman, well shielded by 
shawl and scooping sun-bonnet, start up 
like a timid spirit in the yard, and softly 
disappear through a crack in the front door. 
Out in the front yard Emily had a little bed 
of flowers—of balsams and nasturtiums and 
portulacas; she tended them with furtive 
glances toward the road. Elizabeth came 
out in the early morning to sweep the brick 
floor of the piazzs, and the front door was 
left ajar for a hurried flitting should anyone 
appear. 

This excessive shyness and secrecy had 
almost the aspect of guilt, but no more 
guileless and upright persons could have 
been imagined than these two old women. 
They had over their parlor windows full, 
softly falling, old muslin curtains, and they 
looped them back to leave bare the smallest 
possible space of glass. The parlor chairs 
retreated close to the walls, the polish of 
the parlor table lit up a dim corner. There 
were very few ornaments in sight; the 
walls were full of closets and little cup- 
boards, and in them all superfiuities were 
tucked away to protect them from dust and 
prying eyes. Never a door in the house 
stood open, every bureau drawer was 
squarely shut. A whole family of skeletons 
might have been well hidden in these guard- 
ed recesses; but skeletons there were none, 
except, perhaps, a little innocent bone or 
two of old-womanly pride and sensitive- 
ness. 

The Babcock sisters guarded nothing 
more jealously than the privacy of their 
meals. The neighbors considered that 
there was a decided reason for this. ‘The 
Babcock girls have so little to eat that 
they’re ashamed to let folks see it,’’ people 
said. It was certain that the old women re- 
garded intrusion at their meals as an insult, 
but it is doubtfal if they would not have 
done so had their table been set with all the 
luxuries of the seasom instead of scanty 
bread and butter and no sauce. No sauce 
for tea was regarded as very poor living by 
the village women. 

To-night the B wbeocks had tea very soon 
after the lace was sewed on the dress. They 
always had tea early. They were in the 
midst of it when the front door opened, and 
a voice was heard calling out in the hall. 
The sisters cast a dismayed and indig- 
nant look at each other; they both arose; 
but the door flew open, and their little 
square tea-table, with its green and white 
china pot of weak tea, its plate of bread 
and little glass dish of butter, its two china 
cups, and thin silver teaspoons, was dis- 
played to view. 

‘“‘My!” cried the visitor, with a little 
backward shuffle. ‘‘I do hope you’ll scuse 
me! I didn’t know ou was eatin’ supper. 
I wouldn’t ha’ come in for the world if I’d 
known. I'll go right out; it wa’n’t any- 
thing pertickler, anyhow.’’ All the time 
her sharp and comprehensive gaze was on 
the tea-table. She counted the slices of 
bread, she measured the butter, as she 
talked. ‘The sisters stepped forward with 
dignity. 

‘*Come into the other room,”’ said Eliza- 
beth; and the visitor, still protesting, with 
her backward eyes upon the tea-table, gave 
way before her. 


ths parlor more eagerly than they had upon 
that frugal and exclusivetable. The sisters 
glanced at each other in dismay. Tae 
black silk dress lay over a chair. The call- 
er, who was their neighbor Matilda Jen- 
nings, edged toward it as she talkel., ‘1 
thought I’d jest run over an’ see if you 
wa’n’t goin’ to the picnic to-morrow,’’ she 
was saying. ‘I'hen she clutched the dress 
and diverged. ‘'Oh, you’ve been fixin’ 
your dress!” she said to E nily, with inno- 
cent insinuation, Insinuation did not sit 
well upon Matilda Jennings, none of her 
bodily lines were adapted to it, and the 
pretence was quite evident, She was short 
and stout, with a hard, sallow rotundity of 
cheek, her small black eyes were bright 
pointed under fleshy brows. 

‘‘Yes, 1 have,” replied Evunily, with a 
scared glance at Elizabeth. 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, stepping firmly 
into the subject, and confronting Matilda 
with prim and resolute blue eyes. ‘‘She 
has been fixin’ of it. The lace was ripped 
off, an’ she had to mend it.’’ 

‘*It’s pretty lace, ain’t it? 1 had some 
of the same kind on a mantilla once when 
I wasagirl. This makes me think of it. 
The sprigs in mine was set a little closer. 
Lew me see, ’L'z’ beth, your black silk dress 
is trimmed with velvet, ain’t it?’’ 

Elizabeth surveyed her calmly. ‘‘ Yes; 
I’ve always worn black velvet on it,’ said 
she. 

Enily sighed faintly. She had feared 
that Elizabeth could not answer desirably 
and be truthful. 

‘* Let me see,’’ continued Matilda, ‘‘ how 
was that velvet put on your waist?” 

**It was put on peaked.”’ 

‘*In one peak or two?”’ 

**One,”’ 

‘‘Now I wonder if it would be too much 
trouble for you jast to let me see it a min- 
ute. I’ve been thinkin’ of fixin’ over my 
old alpaca a little, and I’ve got a piece of 
black velvet ribbon I’ve steamed over, an’ 
it looks pretty good. 1 thought mebbe I 
could put it on like yours.”’ 

Matilda Jennings, in her chocolate calico, 
stood as relentlessly as any executioner be- 
fore the Babcock sisters. They, slim and 
delicate and pale in their flabby black mus- 
lins, leaned toward each other, then Eliza- 
beth straightened herself. ‘‘Some time 
when it’s convenient I’d jest as soon show 
it as not,’’ said she. 

‘* Well, I’d be much obleeged to you if 
you would,”’ returned Matilda. Her man- 
ner was a trifla overawed, but there was a 
sharper gleam in hereyes. Pretty soon she 
went home, and ate her solitary and sub- 
stantial supper of bread aud butter, cold 
potatoes, and pork and bsgans. Matilda 
Jennings was as poor as the Babcocks. 
She had never, like them, known better 
days. She had never possessed any fine 
old black muslins nor black silks in her 
life, but she had always eaten more. 

The Babcocks had always delicately and 
unobtrusively felt themselves above her. 
There had been in their lives a faint savor 
of gentility and aristocracy. Their father 
had been college-educated and a doctor. 
Matilda’s antecedents bad bsen humble, 
even in this humble commmnity. She had 
come? of wood-sawyers and garden-laborers. 
In their youth, when they had gone to 


‘school and played together, they had al- 


ways realized their height above Matilda, 
and even old age and poverty and a certain 
friendliness could not do away with it. 

The Babcocks owned their house and a 
tiny sum in the bank, upon the interest of 
which they lived. Nobody knew how much 
it was, nobody would ever know while they 
lived. They might have had more if they 
would have seld or mortgaged their house, 
but they would have died first. They 
starved daintily and patiently on their little 
income. They mended their old muslins 
and Thibets, and wore one dress between 
them for best, takiag turns in going out. 


It seamed inconsistent, but the sisters 
were very fond of society, and their reserve 
did not interfere with their pleasure in the 
simple village outings. They were more at 
ease abroad than at home, perhaps because 
there were not present so many doors which 
could be opened into their secrecy. Bat 
they had an arbitrary conviction that their 
claims to respect and consideration would 
be forever forfeited should they appear on 
state occasions in anything but black silk. 
To their notions of etiquette, black silk 
was as sacred a necessity as feathers at the 
English court. They could not go abroad 
and feel any self-respect in those flimsy 
muslins and rusty woolens, which were 
very flimsy and rusty. The old persons in 
the village could hardly remember when the 
Babcocks had a new dress. The dainty 
care with which they made those tender old 
fabrics endure so long was wonderful. They 
held up their skirts primly when they 
walked; they kept their pointed elbows 
clear of chairs and tables. The black silk 
in particular was taken off the minute its 
wearer entered her own house. It was 
shaken softly, folded, and laid away ina 
linen sheet. 

Emily was dressed in it on the Fourth of 
July morning when Matilda Jennings called 
for her. Matilda came in her voluminous 
old alpaca, with her tin lunch-pail on her 
arm, She looked at Emily in the black silk, 
and her countenance changed. ‘My! you 
ain’t goin’ to wear that black silk trailin’ 
round in the woods, are you?’’ said she. 

**T guess she won’t trail around much,’’ 
spoke up Elizabeth. ‘She’s got to go 
lookin’ decent.’’ 

Matilda’s poor old alpaca had many a 
threadbare streak and mended slit in its 
rusty folds, the elbows were patched, it 
was hardly respectable. But she gave the 
skirt a defiant switch, and jerked the 
patched elbows. ‘‘ Well, I allers believe in 
goin’ dressed suitable for the occasion,” 
said she, sturdily, and as if that was her 
especial picnic costume out of a large ward- 
robe. However, her bravado was not deep- 
ly seated, all day long she manceuvered to 
keep her patches and darns out of sight, she 
arranged the skirt nervously every time she 
changed her position, she held her elbows 
close to her sides, and she made many little 
flings at Emily’s black silk. 

The festivities were nearly over, the din- 
ner had been eaten, Matilda had devoured 
with relish her brown-bread and cheese and 
cold pork, and Emily had nibbled daintily 
at her sweet-cake, and glanced with inward 
loathing at her neighbor’s grosser fare. 
The speeches by the local celebrities were 
delivered, the cannon liad been fired every 
half-hour, the sun was getting low in the 





But her eyes lighted upon something in 





west, anda golden mist was rising among 


the ferny undergrowth in the grove. ‘It’s 
gettin’ damp; I can see it risin’,”’ said 
Emily, who was rheumatic; ‘‘I guess we'd 
better walk ’round a little, an’ then go 
home.”’ 

“Well,” replied Matilda, ‘‘l’d jest as 
soon. You'd better hold up your dress.’”’ 

The two old women adjusted themselves 
stifiy upon their feet, and began ranging 
the grove, stepping warily over the slippery 
pine-needles. Tne woods were full of 
merry calls; the green distances fluttered 
with light draperies, Every little while 
came the sharp bang of a fire-cracker, the 
crash of cannon, or the melancholy hoot of 
a fish-horn. Now and then blue gunpowder 
smo;e curled up with the golden steam 
from the dewey ground. Emily was near- 
sighted; she moved on with innocently 
peering eyes, her long neck craned forward. 
Matilda had been taking the lead, but she 
suddenly stepped aside. Emily walked on 
unsuspectingly, holding up her precious 
black silk. There was a quick puff of 
smoke, a leap of flame, a volley of vicious 
little reports, and poor Emily Babcock 
danced as a martyr at her flery trial might 
have done; her gentle dignity completely 
deserted her. ‘*Ob, oh, oh!” she shrieked, 

Matilda Jennings pushed forward; by 
that time Emily was standing, pale and 
quivering, on a little heap of ashes. ‘You 
stepped into a nest of fire-crackers,’’ said 
Matilda; ‘‘a boy jest run; 1 saw him. 
What made you stan’ there in’em? Why 
didn’t you get out?” 

**I—couldn’t,”’ gasped Emily; she could 
hardly speak. 

‘* Well, I guess it ain’t done much harm; 
them boys ought to be prosecuted. You 
don’t feel as you was burnt anywhere, do 
you, Em’ly?” 

**No—I guess not.’’ 

‘*Seems to me your dress— Jest let me 
look at your dress, Em’ly. My! ain’t that 
a wicked shame! Jist look at all them 
holes, right in the flouncin’, where it’ll 
show!”’ 

It was too true. The flounce that gar- 
nished the bottom of the black silk wa3 
scorched in a number of places. Emily 
looked at it and felt faint. ‘‘I must go 
right home,’’ she moaned. ‘‘Oh dear!’’ 

‘*Mebbe you can darn it, if you’re real 
pertickler about it,’ said Matilda, with an 
uneasy air. 

Emily said nothing; she went home. 
Her dress switched the dust off the wayside 
weed3, but she paid no attention to it; she 
walked so fast that Matilda ‘could hardly 
keep up with her. When she reached her 
own gate she swung it swiftly to before 
Matilda's face, then she fled into the house. 

Elizabeth came to the parlor door with a 
letter in her hand. She cried out, when 
she saw her sister’s face, ‘‘ What is the 
matter, Emily, tor pity sakes?” 

“You can’t, you never can again. I 
stepped into some fire-crackers, an’ l’ve 
burnt some great holes right in the flounc- 
in’, You can’t never wear it without folks 
knowin’. Matilda Jennings will tell. Oh, 
Liz’ beth, what will you do?”’ 

** Do?” said Elizapeth. ‘* Well, I hope I 
ain’t so set on goin’ out at my time of life 
as all that comes to. Lat’s see it. H'm, 1 
can mend that.’’ 

‘‘No, you can’t. Matilda would see it if 
you did. Oh dear! oh dear!” Emily 
dropped into a corner and put her slim 
hands over face. 

**Do stop actin’ so,’’ said her sister. 
**T’ve jest had a letter, an’ Aunt ’Liz’beth 
is dead.’’ 

After a little Emily looked up; ‘* When 
did she die?’ she asked, in a despairing 
voice. 

** Last week.’’ 

** Did they ask us to the funeral?’’ 

** Of course they did; it was last Friday, 
at two o’clock in the afternoon. They 
knew the letter couldn’t get to us till after 
the funeral; but of course they’d ask us.’’ 

** What did they say the matter was?’’ 

**Old age, I guess, as much as anything. 
Aunt ’Liz’beth was a good deal over 
eighty.” 

Emily sat reflectively; she seemed to be 
listening while her sister related more at 
length the contents of the letter. Suddenly 
she interrupted. ‘‘’L‘z‘beth.’’ 

‘* Well?” 

“*T was thinkin’, ’Liz’beth—you know 
those crape veils we wore when mother 
died?” 

‘* Well, what of ’em?”’ 

**I—don’t see why—you couldn’t—make 
a flounce of those veils, an’ put on this 
dress when you were it; then she wouldn’t 
know.”’ 

‘I'd like to know what I’d wear a crape 
flounce for?’’ j 

‘Why, mournin’ for Aunt’ Liz’ beth.”’ 

‘*Em’ly Babcock, what sense would there 
be in wearin’ mournin’ when you didn’t?” 

‘* You was named for her, an’ it’s a very 
diffrent thing. You can jest tell folks 
that you was named for your aunt that jest 
died, an’ you felt as if you ought to wear a 
little crap2on your best dress.’’ 

**Tv’ll be an awful job to put on a differ- 
ent flounce every time we wear it.’’ 

“Pll do it; I’m perfectly willin’ to do it. 
Oh, ’Liz*beth, 1 shall die if you never go 
out again an’ wear that dress.’”’ 

“For pity sakes, don’t, Em’ly! I'll get 
out those veils after supper an’ look at ’’em.’’ 

The next Sunday Elizabeth wore the 
black silk garnished with a crape flounce to 
church. Matilda Jennings walked home 
with her, and eyed the new trimming sharp- 
ly. ‘*Gota new flounce, ’ain’t you?’ said 
she finally. 

‘*T had word last week that my aunt 
’Liz’ beth Taylor was dead, an’ I thought it 
wa’n’t anything more’n fittin’ that I should 
put on a little crape,’’ replied Elizabeth, 
with dignity. 

** Has Emily puton mournin’ too?”’ 

‘“*Em’ly ’ain’t no call to. She wa’n’t 
named after her, as I was, an’ she 
never saw her but once, when she was a 
little girl. It ain’t moue’n ten year since I 
I saw her. She lived out west. I didn’t 
feel as if Em’ly had any call to wear crape.’’ 

Matilda said no more, but there was un- 
quelled suspicion in her eye as they parted 
at the Babcock gate. 

The next week atrunk full of Aunt 
Elizabeth Taylor’s clothes arrived from the 
west. Herdaughter hadsent them. There 
was in the trunk agoodly storeof old wo- 
man’s finery, two black silks among the other 
gowns. Aunt Elizabeth had been a dressy 
old lady, although she died in her eighties, 
It was a great surprise to the sisters. They 
had never dreamed of such a thing. They 
palpitated with awe and delight as 
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they took out theirtreasures, Emily clutch- 
ed Elizabeth, the thin hand closing around 
the thin arm. 

‘Lizbeth!’ 

‘* What is it?”’ 

‘* We—won’t say—anything about this to 
anybody. We'll jast go to meetin’ next 
Sabbath, an’ wear these black silks, an’ let 
Matilda Jennings see,”’ 

Elizabeth looked at Emily. A gleam 
came into her dim blve eyes; she tightened 
her thin lips. ‘Well, we will,” said she. 

The following Sunday the sisters wore 
the black silks to church. During the week 
they appeared together at a sewing meeting, 
then at church again. The wonder and 
curiosity were certainly not confined to 
Matilda Jennings. ‘I'he eccentricity which 
the Babcock sisters displayed in not going 
into society togetlier had long been a favor- 
ite topic in the town. There had been a 
great deal of speculation over it. Now that 
they had appeared together three consecu- 
tive times, there was much talk. 

On the Monday following the second 
Sunday, Matilda Jennings went down to 
the Babcock house. Her cape-bonnet was 
on one-sided, but it was firmly tied. She 
opened the door softly, when her old mus- 
cles were straining forward to jerk the 
latch. She sat gently down in the prof- 
fered chair, and displayed quite openly a 
worn place over the knees in her calico 
gown. 

‘‘We hada pleasant Sabbath yesterday, 
didn’t we?” said she. 

‘* Real pleasant,’’ assented the sisters. 

‘*T thought we had a good discourse.” 

The Babcocks assented again. 

“‘T heerd a good mauy say they thought 
it was a good discourse,’”’ repeated Matilda, 
like an emphatic chorus. Thenshesudden- 
ly leaned forward, her fave, in the depths of 
her awry bonnet, twisted into a benevolent 
Smile. ‘I was real glad to see you out to- 
gether,”’ she whispered, with meaning em- 
phasis. 

The sisters smiled stiffly. 

Matilda paused for a moment;’she drew 
herself back, as if to gather strength for 
a thrust; she stoppedsmiling. ‘‘I was glad 
to see you out together, for I thought it was 
too bad the way folks was talkin’”’’ she 
said. 

Elizabeth looked at her. 
they talkin’?” 

‘* Well, Idon’ know as there’s any harm 
in my tellin’ you. I’ve been thinkin’ mepbe 
I ought to for some time. It’s been round 
consider’ ble lately that you an’ Em’ly did’ nt 
get along well, an’ that was thereason you 
didn’t goout more together. I told ’em I 
hadn’t no idea ’twas so, though, of course, 
1 really couldn’t really tell. 1 was real glad 
to see you out together, ’cause there’s never 
aby knowin’ how folks do get get along, 
an’ I was real glad to see you'd settled it if 
there had been any trouble.’’ 

‘*There ’ain’t been any trouble.’’ 

‘* Well, I’m glad if there ’ain’t been any, 
an’ if there has, I’m glad to see it settled, 
an’ 1 know other folks will be too.’’ 

Elizabeth stood up. ‘“‘lf you want to 
know the reason why we havan’t been out 
together, I’ll tell you,” said she. ‘* You’ve 
been tryin’ to find out things every way you 
could, an’ now I'll tell you. You drove me 
toit. Wehad just onedecent dress between 
us, an’ Em’ly an’ me took turns wearin’ it, 
an’ Em’ly used to wear lace on it, an’ I used 
to rip off the lace an’ sew on black velvet 
when I wore it, so folks shouldn’t know it 
was the same d Em’ly an’ me never 
hada word inour lives, an’ iv’s a wicked 
lie for folks to say we have.’’ 

Emily was softly weeping in her hand- 
kerchief; there was not a tear in Elizabeth’s 
eyes; there were bright spots on her cheeks, 
and her slim height overhung Matilda Jen- 
nings imposingly. 

‘*My aunt ’Liz'beth, that 1 was named 
for, died two or three weeks ago,”’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘an’ they sent usa trnok full of 
her clothes, and there was two decent dress- 
es amongst ’em, an’ that’s the reason why 
Em’ ly an’ me have been out together sence. 
Now, Matilda Jennings, you have found 
out the whole story, an’ I hope you’re satis~ 
fied.’’ 

Now that the detective instinct and the 
craving inquisitiveness which were so strong 
in this old woman were satisfied, she should 
have been more jubilant than she was, 
She had suspected what nobody else in town 
had suspected; she had verified her suspic- 
fon and discovered what the secrecy and 
pride of the sisters had concealed from the 
whole village, still she looked uneasy and 
subdued. ‘*I sha’n’t tell anybody,”’ said 
she. 

**You can tell anybody you’re a mind 
to.’’ 

‘*] sha’n’t tell nobody.”’ Matilda Jen- 
nings arose; she had passed the parlor door, 
when she faced about. ‘‘I s’poseI kinder 
begretched you that black silk,’’ said she, 
‘‘orI shouldn’t have cared so much about 
findin’ out. I never had a black silk my. 
self, nor any of my folks that I ever heard 
of. I’ain’t got nothin’ decent to wear any- 
way.” 

There was a moment’s silence. ‘* We 
sha’n’t lay up anything,’’ said Elizabeth 
then, and Emily sobbed responsively. 
Matilda passed on, and opened the outer 
door. Elizabeth whispered to: her sister, 
and Emily nodded, eagerly. ‘‘ You tell 
her,’’ said she. 

‘* Matilda,’”’ called Elizabeth. Matilda 
looked back. ‘‘I was jest goin’ to say that, 
ifyou wouldn’t resent it, it got burned 
some, bat we mended it nice, that you 
are perfectly welcome to that—black silk. 
Ewm’ly an’ me don’t really need it, and we’d 
be glad to have you have it.’’ 

There were tears in Matilda Jennings’ 
black eyes, but she held them unwinkingly. 
‘*'Thank you,’”’ she said, in a gruff voice, 
and stepped along over the piazza, down the 
steps. She reached Emily’s flower garden. 
The peppery sweetness of the nasturtiums 
came up in her face; it was quite early in 
tie day, and the portulacas were still out 
in a splendid field of crimson and yellow. 
Matilda turned about, her broad foot just 
cleared a yellow portulaca which had strag- 
gled into the path, but she did not notice it. 
The homely old figure pushed past the flow- 
ers and into the house again. She stood 
before Elizabeth and Emily. ‘‘ Look here,’’ 
said she, with a fine light struggling out of 
her coarse old face, ‘*I want to tell you—I 
see them fire-crackers a-sizzlin’ before Hm’ ly 
stepped wn ’em.’—Mary EH. Wilkins, in 
Harper's Bazar. 


‘** How were 





‘*What a perfect picture Mrs. Mournful 
is this evening!’’ ‘Indeed, yes. She is ex- 
quisitely painted.” 





An Expensive Drink. 


About ten years ago a veterinary surgeon, 
who was with the army in Bombay, found 
that the excessive heat of that country 
caused the tops of horses’ necks to sweat 
freely, and thereby produce sores under the 
leather collars. All the expedients that he 
could suggest were of no avail to remedy 
this state of things. One-fourth of the 
horses used for draught purposes were laid 
up by what is called ‘‘sore neck.” 

“Tnis “ vet.’’ in his younger days had 
studied chemistry, and he found that sul- 
phate of zine was the best and almost tne 
only cure for horses’ ‘‘ sore necks,’’ but the 
difficulty in applying this preparation lay in 
the fact that the horses had to rest during 
the time of its application, otherwise the 
collar would rub it off, and there was no 
chance of the horse’s recovery. A thought 
struck him that to make a zine pad and fit 
it under the collar would, at any rate, prove 
an ameliorative, and maybe cure. The 
man, though ingenious in his way, was 
much given to drink, and was looked upon 
by the officers of the army as a **ne’er do 
weel”’ with bright ideas. While this idea 
was simmering in his mind, and before he 
had put it into an actual test, he happened 
to be in a drinking bar. 

His finances were at this time at the 
lowest ebb, for his future pay was mort- 
gaged for all it was worth, and the publican 
refused to trust him for any more drinks. 
An American drummer happened to be 
representing a large leather house and 
knew a good deal of the diffizulty with 
which the American farmers of the South- 
west had to contend. The two men got 
into conversation, and, as a natural result, 
the veterinary surgeon spoke of the idea 
that was uppermost in his mind, and said 
that he thought that he knew of a remedy 
for that most troublesome of complaints from 
which all horses in hot countries suffered. 
The American was perfectly convinced that 
he was talking to a man of good ideas, 
though bad principles, and asked what he 
would take for the idea. 

‘Tam awfully hard up and ean get no 
more drink or trust, so I will give you the 
idea for a glass of beer.’ 

** Done!” said the other. 

The American at once saw that there was 
probably millions in this, and he conceived 
the notion that the matter oozing from the 
sores on horses’ necks would corrode the 
pad end produce sulphate of zinc—thus the 
disease would provide its own remedy. He 
also saw that zinc, being a non-conductor 
of the heat, would keep the parts cool. The 
more he thought of it the more he liked it, 
and although his business should have 
kept him in Bombay some months longer, 
he in a few days took the first steamship tu 
Liverpool and then to Boston. Arriving 
at Boston, he threw up his appointment 
with the house and started the manufactur- 
ing of zine pads, after o»taining a patent 
for the idea, and now he is worth $200,000. 
These zinc pads are used in every country 
on earth, and are the greatest blessing the 
farmer enj »ys.—London Tid Bits. 
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He is a Strict Disciplinarian. 


The following anecdote is worth repro- 
ducing now, in view of the bearing on the 
future of Europe of the character of the man 
who .is now Emperor of Germany. 
Emperor William was no friend of high 
Stakes at the gaming-table, but in Spite of 
this he once nearly countenanced it. There 
exists in Berlin a certain club where they 
play for high stakes. A number of officers 
of Prince William’s regiment were mem- 
bers, and lost so much money at play that 
Prince William, as colonel, decided to put 
an end to their gambling, and gave his offi- 
cers to understand that they must leave the 
club. The director of the clud was much 
annoyed, and induced the president, a 
prince, to prevail upon the Emperor to have 
this order countermanded. The Emperor 
yielded to the reasons which were given 
him, sent for Prince William, and requested 
him to withdraw the interdiction, but the 
Prince was firm and said: 

‘*Your Majesty, allow me one question. 
Am I still colonel of the regiment ?”” 

‘*Of course,” replied the Emperor. 

“Then your Majesty must allow me 
to maintain order, or otherwise I must 
return into your hands my command.” 

This firmness pleesed the Emperor, who 
quickly pacified the Prince by saying: 
“‘That is out of the question. I shall not 
find such a good colonel again.” 

When Prince R—— came to the Emperor 
for his answer the latter said: ‘I am Sorry. 
I have tried everything, but the colonel will 
not give way on any account.” 


A Rajah at Home, 


I went through a labyrinth of dark cor- 
ridors and frowning gateways, and found 
the king in a little room with a mud fisor 
and whitewashed walls. He had not 
thought it necessary to put on his brilliant 
robes and jewels of state for an old friend, 
soI found him sitting on a bed with a 
blanket wrapped about him and his turban 
by his side ; but as his servants approached 
him they took up the dust from the earth 
and placed it against their foreheads, and 
even the portly uncle who came in with me 
touched the king’s feet by way of saluation 
When f{ had taken my seat I offered him a 
cigarette; he watched his servants leave the 
room before he accepted, adding by way of 
explanation: ‘‘These people thin, that I 
ought not to put into my mouth anything 
that you have touched.’”? The rajah was 
fond of smoking, and he made an arbitrary 
distinction between cigarettes and anything 
else that passed his lips. He would have 
been horrified if I had laid my finger on his 
hookah or touched his drinking-vessel, but 
to the unclean hands that had fingered the 
Egyptiayn cigarette that he was smoking he 
paid no heed. Such exceptions to caste 
rules are growing more numerous every 
day. All drugs and medicines have long 
been taken by the Hindoos without blame, 
and in some places ice and soda water are 
consumed by rajputs who would not drink 
water drawn for them by an Englishman 
fromthe well. Caste prejudices have always 
been capable of adapting themselves to nec- 
essities or very strong desires. If they 
were enforced with a rigid regard for logic, 
the system would be impossible and would 
have broken down. But caste in some as- 
pects is nothing more than public opinion 
among the Hindoos, generally tyrannical 
and backward, but much more capable of 
improvement than a rigid code of rales 
based upon a principle. The Hindoos are 
an exclusive people, and many casie ob- 
servances are devices to exclude foreigners. 
Even if a Hindoo leave his home and settje 
in another province. his family will not al- 
ways receive him back into caste, though 
he has kept all the observances; his sojourn 
among astrange people has made hima 











BODIES OF THE Deap 


Authentic Instances of Physical 4 
Long After Death. tivity 
That the bodies of the dead, oyu, 
time after the moment of deat : 
actions which have allthe appearay.-. 2 
lition, authentic Occurrences 5145, * Ve 
show, without the concurrent testin auy 
physicians as to instances fam Ai ‘ 
student of medica) literature. Phre 
it is true, says the San Francisco Pitan, 
assure us that in these Movements : 
ment of volition does not ente ina 
have given to this muscular ino, nid _ 
name of “reflex action;” and th : . 
ently, we are expected to accept , 
fectly lucid explanation of a phenom. 
which, without the name, would pe.” 
Enlightened by the term “reflex », 
must be a discontented and ex:, ting 
ity that would not rest and be th, im _ 
present purpose is neither ingyiss.._ 
controversial; I wish only to pre eons. 
simple, straightforward way 
ins ances from my note-book 
suppose, is abie to take car of its: 
John Hoskin, liv.ng on Mission . 
this ity, had @ bea tiful wite, 
was devotediy attached. In:) 
1871 Mrs. Hoskin went East 1 
latives in Springfield, Ill., where » ., 
after her arrival she suddenly dieq 5: ..° 
disease of the heart; at least the oh, 
said so. Mr. Hoskin was at on e ayy 
his loss by telegraph, dnd reques:s |” 
body be sent to San Francisco. 0» 4. 
there the metallic case containi y 
mains was opened. The body was |-.,, 
the right side, the right hand yng 
cheek, the other on the breast. The yp.+.. 
was the perfectly natural one of a gio, 
child, and in a letter to the decease 5 
fatber, Mr. Martin L. Whitne,. of 
field, Mr. Hoskin expre<sed a gratef») oy, 
of the thoughtfulness tuat had so comp, 
the remains as to soften the sugges, 
death. To his surprise he learned ‘rn 
the father that nothing of the kind jad bon 
done; the body had been put in: 
in the customary way }) h 
with the arms extended) along the s 
the meantime the casket had \« ye 
ited in the receiving vault at Laure § 
Cemetery, pending the complet r 
tomb. Greatly disquieted by this revel 
Mr. Hoskin did not at once reftie:t that ty 
easy and natural posture and placid 
sion precluded the idea of suspendai ay. 
mation, subsequent revival and eregty 
death by suffocation. He insisted that hs 
wife had been murdered by media 
competency and needless haste. U 
influence of this feeling he wrote %} 
Whitney again, expressing in pas-oy 
terms his horror and renewed grief. Sozs 
days afterward, someone having sugzev4 
that the casket had been opened en roxy 
probably in the hope of plunder, ani 
ing out the impossibility of a cha hare 
ing occurred in the straightened spax ¥ 
the confining metal, it was resolved 15 
open the casket to ascertain if this un 
consideration were decisive. Renwori; 
the lid disclosed a new horror; the jy 
now lay upon its left side. The poy 
Was cramped, and toa living person wy 
have been uncomfortable. The face mm 
an expression of pain. Some costly ray 
on the fingers were still undisturbed Urs. 
come ‘by his emotions, to which wasn 
added a sharp, if mistaken, remorse \y 
Hoskin lost his reason, dying years aft. 
wards in the asylum at Stockton 
A physician having been summoned » 
assist in clearing up the mystery, vewd 
the body of the deceased lady, pronounad 
life obviously extihct, and ordered ty 
casket closed for the third and last tim 
“Obviously extinct,’”’ imdeed: the corp 
had, in fact, been embalmed at Springtiei 
At Hawiey’s Bar, a mining camp ner 
Virginia City, M. T., a gambler nami 
Henry Graham, but commonly known 4 
“Gray Hank,” met a miner named Dr- 
fuss one day, with whom he had a disputa 
the previous night about a pack of canis 
and asked him into a bar-room to haves 
drink. The unfortunate miner, taking ti 
as an overture of peace, gladly acceptal 
‘They stood at the counter, and, while Dr 
fuss was in the act of drinking, Graba 
shot him dead. This was in 1865. With 
an hour after the murder Graham was 2 
the hands of the vigilantes, and that ever 
ing at sunset, after a fair, if informal, trial 
he was hanged to the limb of a tree wid 
grew upon a little eminence within : f 
the whole camp. The original intenta 
had been to ‘string him up,” as is cu 
tomary in such affairs, and with a view 2 
that operation, the long rope had be 
thrown over the limb, while a dozen pairs i 
hands were ready to hoist away. For some 
reason, this plan was abandoned, the rp 
was given a single turn about the limbat 4 
suiiab:e distance from the noose, the i 
end made fast to a bush, and the vicul 
compelied to stand on the back of a hors 
which, at the cut of a whip, sprang fna 
under him, icaving him swinging. Whe 
steadied his feet were about eightcen inc2 
from the earth. 
The body remained suspended for xi 
ly half an hour, the greater part of 1s 
crowd remaining about it. ‘Then 
“ judge” ordered it taken down. The ™* 
was untied from the bush and two me 
stood by to lower away. ae 
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The moment 
feet came squarely upon the ground 0 
men euzavedin lowering, thinking doudt 
less tia: (hose standing about the body bw 
hoid of it to support it, let go the rope. 7 
body at once ran quickly forward toward 
the mui part of the crowd, the rope pay 
ing out as it went. The head rolled from 
side to side, the eyes and tongue proirue 
ing, the face a ghastly purple, the lips cr 
ered with bloody froth. With cries 
horror the crowd ran hither and thicleh 
stumbling, falling over one another, urs 
ing. In and out among them—over W 
fallen, coming into collision with others 
his direction governed by biind capr.ce, the 
horrible dead man ‘“pranced,” his feet 
lifted so hight at each step, that bis 
kuees struck his breast, his tongue swWi2s 
ing like that of a panting deg, the f ama By 
ingin fluxes from his swollen lips. 1% 
deenening twilight added its terror to & 
uncanny «ene, and brave men fied fo2 
the spot, no: daring to look behind. 

Straight into this confusion from the out 
skirts of the crowd walked with rap d steps 
the ta'l figure of aman whom all whe saw 
instantly recognized as a master. pir 
This was Dr. Arnold Sp'er, who with tw 
other physicians had pronounced the — 
dead, and had been retiring to the camp. 
He moved as directly toward the dead mas 
as the now somewhat less rapid and err’ 
movements of the latter would pesmit {°" 
seived him in his arms. Encouraged by 2° 
ascore of men sprang shout.ng to the fre 
end of the rove, which had not been dra 
entirely over the limb, and laid hold a 
intesding to make a finish of ther wit 
Th:y ran with it toward the bush to wie’ 
had been fastened, but there was no res*" 
ence; the phyzician had cut it from the = 
aourderer’s neck. In a moment the bo 
was lying upon its back, with compo 
limbs and face upturned to the kit ps 
stars, in the motionless rigid:ty apprope 
to death. The hanging had been do“ oe 
enough; the neck had been broken by e 
drop. Dr. Spier knew that a corps¢ w ~ 
placed upon its feet, would walk ance 
would tie still when placed upon its 
The dead are creatures of habit. 

Indian and Panther. . 

White a pariy of Indians were hunting 
near Moscow, Tex., one of them who a 
strayed away from his comrades meta ats 
panther and shot at it, wounding (20 ae 
and greatly infuriating it. The — : 
was at close quarters and rushed upon a 
Indian before he cou'd reioad. The Jat® 
drew his kn:fe, and when the beast sprang 
upon tum he cut the beast’s throat, bul 
the“ame time the animal fastened | : 
fangs in the throat of its adversary ae 
d-ah struggle began. When the 0 
Indians reached the combatants both 


> 








foreigner in their eyes, 


Indian and the panther were dead. 
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Mr. Peter, and furnished with brick barn 
and stable of the most commodious char- 
acter. All these, as well as the capacious 
woolen wills are built of brick made in 
Mr. Peter’s own yard. Proceed!ng onward 
toward the factory we pass long lines of 
neatly built and painted dwellings, (each 
accompanied with its garden), for the ac- 
commodation of the operatives and their 
families. Passing these we come in full 
view of the factory, its long brick lines ex- 
tending parallel to the river, while in rear 
and stretching along the river bank is a 
beautiful green lawn, half enveloped in fine 
shade trees; while high above all towers the 
massive smoke stack, pouring forth dense 
volumes of black smoke, almost sufficient 
to darken the sun. But now the din and 
clatter of looms, and the whir of spindles 
meets the ear, and like the previous ques- 
tion in our legislative halls, putsan end to 
all debates. And now the next question is, 
how are we going to get there through the 
crowd of wagons, loaded with ‘‘raw 
material,” and piling in fromall directions? 
And where do they all come from? and so 
early in the day? But at length we wedge 
in and begin to unload, during which 
process I avail myself of a few moments 
conversation with Mr. Jones, the foreman, 
who by the by is probably one of the most 
accomplished wool experts in the State. 

“Well,” he says, ‘‘we are getting in 
piles of wool. I thiuk,’’ continued he, 
‘the greater part of it must be here, we 
have taken in over seventy thousand 
pounds.” ‘I think” said I, *‘ you will 
find yourself mistaken, because north of 
the river more than half the wool is still on 
the sheep’s back, while at the south, where 
shearing is mostly done, they are holding 
back for higher prices.’’ 

Just then a line of five heavily loaded 
wagons filed in with the crowd, having at 
that early hour driyen twenty-four miles 
from near Goodrich, and containing the clips 
of some of the solidest farmers of south- 
eastern Genesee, and still they came, 
‘‘onward, still onward,’’ until ten thousand 
pounds were run up the elevators before 
noon, and over twenty thousand in all be- 
fore night. And when the weary Mr. Jones 
turned in to rest on that Saturday night he 
congratulated himself that the next week 
would give him repose, as the wool must 
certainly be nearly all gathered in. 

Monday (June 25th) came and with it 
thirty thonsand pounds of wool. Tuesday 
brought thirty-five thousand pounds, and 
Wednesday thirty-two thousand. And now 
a freight train arrives, bringing from Ox- 
ford, in Oxrkliand County, four car loads, 
which Mr. Peter’s agent at that place had 
purchased. But these cars can’t be un- 
loaded until new storage is provided. The 
capacious spare room of the factory is piled 
full. The agents who had been diligently 
traveling among the farmers and starting 
this wool storm, were told they could go 
home aad await further orders. But 
course this is not the erd of Mr. Peter’s 
wool buying. Trere was much contracted 
and yet to arrive, while the steady flow of 


of 


casual arrivals from the country will still be 
provided for, and when the wool season 
closes it is fair to presume that it will close 
upon a stock of little if any shore of half a 
million pounds uf home grown woo! at the 
Columbiaville woolen mills. 

Men fairly weil satisfied with 
prices, and sent away with full pockets and 
smiling faces, and 1 heard no one cursing 
the President. 

It is a fact wor:hy of note that the far- 
famed clips of our neted Grand Blane 
breeders, such as D. P. andH. R. Dewey 
and G20. W. Stuart are here with the rest, 
piled, smothered, engulfed, swallowed up, 
in such amass of ‘‘raw material’? as can- 
nou probably be found to-day in any factory 
in Michigan. Where, oh where, were 
Stone & Atwood of the Fiint woolen mills? 
Where the enterprising business men of 
Fiint and ali the neighboring towas that 
they should suffer such things to be? 

Cleveland’s message can’t scare such men 
as ‘Billy Peter.’’ Pity there were not a 
dozen more like him, to build up a dozen 
other country towns as Mr. Peter has Colum- 
biaville. There are plenty who are able, 
but they lack the ‘‘ will power.’’ 1 have 
in my mind’s eye one of Michigan’s worthy 
citizens who has probably spent money 
enough in canvassing for governors and for 
presidents, to build just svch a woolen 
mill. Such an edifice would have been a 
proud monument, while it would have been 
protection reduced to practice. 


Seemed 


ot 
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THE PRICE OF WOOL, 








Under the above heading the editor of 
the Adrian Press publises an article on the 
prospective price of wool which is so unique 
in its reasoning and displays such a pro- 
found knowledge of the question that we 
give our readers the benefit of it : 


We hope our farmers will not be in a hurry 
to sell their wool. 

Just now a Presidential election is pend- 
ing and every Republican dealer and manu- 
facturer is trying to crowd down the price 
of wool to influence D:mocratie farmers to 
‘yote for protection. 

The whole business is a political scheme. 

They all know that the Senate will never 
pass the Mills bill. 

The Demucrats do not expect to get it by 
the Senate. 

But they are trying to get a start, and 
show the farmers of the country that they 
mean to revise the tariff if possible. 

If the bill could pass both houses, the 
price of wool would go up at once. 

If it is low this spring, it is because of 
Republican scheming. 

Hold on to your wool. 

The tariff is the same as it has been for 
five years. 

It can’t be changed this year. 

Manufacturers must have wool as hereto- 
fore. 

It is no cheaper abroad than in the past. 

Wool will bring 30 cents per pound in 
less than three months. 

If Congress takes off the tariff it will bring 
35 cents, for our manufacturers can buy no 
wool of our grade, in any market, and if 
cheap carpet wools, and dear combing wools 
can be secured cheaper, by our manufac- 
turers, then they can pay better prices for 
home wools, 

But there’s to be no change in tariff this 


year. 

The wool buyers know it and the poli- 
ticians know it. 

All talk about people abroad expecting to 
ship wool into this country and buying it on 
speculation abroad, because of the prospect 
= _ passage of the Mills bill is balder- 


There isn’t a man living, who believes 
the Senate would let the Democrats pass the 
bill. 


There isn’t a man who knows enough to ' 


buy wool, but knows there will be nochange 
in the tariff. 

Farmers, hold on to your wool, 

The last sales in Loudon, of the Australian 
clip, show an advance of a cent a pound. 

The manufacturers are short of stock and 


short of manufactured goods. , 
Wool must be had, and they can’t get 

Ameriean grade of wool, in any country in 

the world for Jess than 33 cents per pound. 
The low price does not come from tariff 


agitation. 
That is an absurdity on its face. 
Democrats would like to get the bill 
passed in the Senate, but know they can’t. 
So does everyone else know it. 
They why utter such silly nonsense as to 
assert that tariff agitation lowers the price 


this year? 

It is a scheme of the Republican capital- 
gy a 
the wool into the granary, and hold it for 30 
cents a pound and not a penny less. 

The reasoning of the editor is a little wild, 
but he means well and undoubtedly did his 
best. He tells the farmers to hold on to 
their wool because the Mills bill cannot be 
passed and therefore wool will not deciine. 
Then he says if the bill should pass prices 
would advance! He predicts wool will be 
worth 30 cents per lb. within three months. 
We put the prediction on file and hope we 
will be able to verify its correctness. The 
editor says ‘‘ manufacturers can buy no woo! 
of our grade, in any market,’’ although he 
does not say what ‘our grade’’ is. He can 
find within ten miles of Adridh at least three 
or four different grades, every one of which 
can be purchased abroad cheaper than in this 
country, and only the duty prevents heavier 
purchases than at present. He will find the 
bulk of Lenawee County wools to be from 
Merino sheep, and for which merino wools 
from Australia and South America are sub- 
stituted whenever they can be had at lower 
prices. Let the editor go to some woo! 
grower and ask himif this is not so. The 
whole articla is based on profound ignorauce 
of what wools are grown in this country, 
and a desire to give advice on a matter of 
which the editor proves dy his statements 
he knows nothing. 





Pork Packing in the West. 

The Cincinnati Price Current of Thurs- 
day says: ‘*There has been considerable 
reduction in packing operations in the West 
the past weck, the total number of hogs 
handled being 160,000, against 185,000 the 
preceding week, and 160,000 for correspond- 
ing time last year, making a total of 2,975,- 
000 since March 1, compared with 2,985,000 
a year ago. For the month of June the 
total packing was about 890,000 hogs, 
against 910,000 last year. During July last 
year the total packing was 690,000, or 76 
per cent compared with June. It is not 
likely that this number will be exceeded 
this month, nor that there will be much 
shortage. In the provision trade, values 
have almost steadily declined during the 
week, without wide changes from day to 
day, short rib sides closing relatively better 
than lard or pork.’’ 


> 





Cheap Excursions to Duluth. 
Arrangements have been made to run a 
series of cheap excursions to Duluth every 
ten days, on dates given below: 

The iron passenger steamer ** Wisconsin’’ 
will leave her dock at Port Huron (Fort Gra- 
tiot), June 30th, July 10th, July 20th, July 
30th, August 9th, August 20th and August 
80th, for Duluth. She will leave her dock at 
Port Huron (Fort Gratiot) at 11 Pp. M., which 
is after the arrival of all trains from the East 
and West, and arriving at Duluth about noon 
of the third day, and remain at Duluth until 
the evening of the following day, arriving at 
Port Huron (Fort Gratiot) on the afternoon of 
the third day, occupying eight days from time 
of jeaving Port Huron until her return. 
Excursion tickets for any of the trips will 
be sold; the tickets good for the trip only. 
The fares from Port Huron will be $20 for the 
round trip, which includes meals and berth 
on steamer, in both directions, as well as at 
Duluth, if desired. Cheap excursion fares 
will be made to Port Huror from all agencies 
on the Chicago & Grand Trunk R’y., Detroit, 
Grand Haven & Milwaukee R'y., Michigan 
Air Line and Detroit Divisions of the Gran 
‘lrunk R’y., and tickets wiil be sold through 
on applieation. 

The steamer ‘‘ Wisconsin”’ is one of the 
most comfortable and best equipped passen- 
ger steamers on the lakes. She has comfort- 
able accommodations for about one hundred 
passengers. 

By making early application to the agents 
of the above companies, location in the state- 
rooms will be secured free of expense. 





Geterinarp Bepartmen: 








Conducted by Prof. Rober! Jennings, Veterinary 

. Professionaladvice through the columne 

of the Michigan Farmer to all reguiar subscribers 

Tree. The full name and address will be neces- 

ary that we may identify themas subscribers. The 

ymptoms should be accurately described to ensure 

orrect treatment. No questions answered profes- 

ionally by mail unless accompanied by a fee of 

me dollar. Private address, No. 201 First Si. 
eroit, Mich. 








Chronic Garget in a Cow. 





BELLEVILLE, June 28, 1888. 
Yeterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a large red and white cow, eight 
years old. She is in good order, and her 
hair looks good and lies smooth. I did feed 
her corn and oats ground together; now | 
feed bran. About two months ago the right 
hind quarter of her bag began to be caked and 
a little swollen; the milk from that teat was 
yellow with small thick chunks in it. Let 
the milk stand and the cream is very yellow 
and greasy looking. At first I give her salt- 
peter, a tablespoonful to a dose, in her 
feed night and morning. Then I bought a 
pound of poke root. I scrapea rounded 
tablespoonful of the root and give it to her 
night and morning. At first I greased her 
»ag with lard nightand morning. I think 
she is a little better. Can you tell me 
through the MICHIGAN FARMER what ails 
the cow? A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answe7.—The trouble with your cow is 
chronic garget, in which condition a radical 
cure is the exception. The causes giving rise 
to garget are various, and often of a local char- 
acter, and should be understood by every 
owner of dairy stock. Causes; too high con- 
dition of the cow before calving; not being 
milked clean; exposure to cold or wet at or 
soon after parturition. Treatment: Hot 
water (not warm) fomentations of the dis- 
eased quarter should be frequently made, an 
hour or two before milking, with either hot 
water or hot lard. Give in the feed or dis- 
solve in water, night and morning, two 
ounces sulphate magnesia until improve- 
ment is manifest, unless purging occurs, in 





which case discontinue the magnesia, 





A CABLE dispatch of yesterday says of 
the London wool sales now in progress: 

** At the wool sales to-day a good spirit 
was displayed in the bidding, although the 
attendance was only moderate. Prices were 
3¢d better, 14,000 bales being offered. 
These contained very good lots of Austra- 
lian and Cape of Good Hope and Natal, 
and the latter especially was strongly com- 
peted for. Ouse hundred and seventeen 
thousand bales remain. In consequence of 
the magnitude of the daily offerings it has 
been desided to close the series on the 18th 
instant. 





Tue following which we find in the 
Clinton Republican, must have deen wr:tten 
by an admirer of the Merino: ‘A Clinton 
county farmer sheared his dog the other day 
and showed two of the St. Johns wool buy- 
ers a sample of tne hair. They all pro- 
nounced it a fine sample of Cotswold and 
bid 24 and 26 cents for it.’’ 








CGommercial. 








VUBTROIF WHOLESALE MARKET. 





DarTroit, July 6, 1888. 


FLOUR.—The gradual increase of stocks, 
and the weakness in wheat has caused a 
decline in flour. The marketis steady at 
current prices. Quotations on car lots are as 


follows: 

Michigan roller procesg............. 42) @4 25 

SU SEE spc a'sccccbes nce céus 470 5 

SEROMBOOUR: DAMOTB ss. v'c.00iccine cscscess 415 4 25 

Minnesota, patents...........eece00. 475 @4 8 
Pcl ossasa katy ssssesaseascauytashaae 345 @3 50 

 OOE ois 6s 0 Senses cndiatsdl 240 @3 2 


WHEAT.—Prices are higher thana week 
ago, and spot No. 1 white very strong because 
of its scarcity, but the week closes with other 
grades easy and a lower range looked for by 
many operators. It looks to us, however, as 
if the situation was favorable for higher 
prices. Yesterday Chicago and New York 
closed lower, while Liverpool was firm. Clos- 
ing prices yesterday were as follows: No.1 
white, 914,c; No. 2 red, 86%c; No. 3 red was 
not tested. In futures No. 2 for July delivery 
sold at 84@5454c, August at 845¢c, and Sep- 
tember at 86\4c. 

CORN.—Market about steady at 48%jc for 
No. 2, and 50\4c for No. 2 yellow. Nothing do- 
ing in futures. 

VATS,—Steady at anadvance. No. 2 white 
quoted at 38c per bu., and No.2 mixed at 
34542. 

SARLEY.—Market steady and unchanged. 
No. 2 is seliing at $158@1 60 ® cental, and 
No. 3 at $148@153. Receipts in this market 
the past week were nothing, and the ship- 
men‘s were noth'ng. Stocks in store, 559 bu. 

FERD.—Michigan bran quoted at $12 00 8 
ton. Market firm. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime for October deliv- 
ery quoted at $4 40 ® bu. 

RYE.—Quoted at 58@62c ® bu.. in bagged 
lots. Car-loads are quoted at 64@65c @ bu. 

ROTTER.—Market weak and dull. Dairy 
quoted at 10@12c for fair to good, 13B14e for 
choice, and 15c for fancy. Creamery dull at 
i8@20c. Receipts large except of fancy dairy, 
which is scarce. 

SH RESE.—New quoted at 8'44@9c for ffull 
cream State, 9@9%e for New York, and 749 
8e for Ohio. 5Bic. These 
are jobbing prices. Fri first hands prices 


Skims quoted at 
ee! 
are %c lower. 

EGGS.—Prices are unchanged, and the mar- 
ket is steady at lic for fresh receipts. De- 
mand fair, but fully eupplied. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Cemons, Messinas, & 
box, $60006 5); oranges, Messinas, $6 5027 50 
B box; cocosnuts, B® 100, $375 21 25; baua- 
nas, yellow, 8 bunch, $125@250. Figs, 11@ 
t2c for layers, 14@16c for fancy. Pineapples, 
$2 59@4 P doz, and very scarce. 

BEESWAX.—Steady at 283300 PB b., as to 
quality. 

HONRKY.--Market dull; now quoted at 4@ 
15c forchoice comb and l0c for extracted. 
Stocks large and no inquiry. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Good stock {is quoted at 
9@l0c BP b. for Michigan and 11@12c fo 
Ohio. Market dull. 

MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at $191 25 ® gal- 
lon. 

DRIED APPLES.—Market quiet at 6 Ku 
for common, and 7@7 4c for evaporated. De- 
mand light. 

SALT.—Michigzan, 80c per bbl. in car lote, 
or 85c in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 89@2 10 per 
»bl.; Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.—Market quiet. 
Timothy quoted at $14@14 50 for No. 1 and 
$13 for No. 2; mixed clover, $12 312 25 ® ton. 
Straw, $7. These prices are for car lots on 
track. 

BEANS.—Quoted at $240@243 8 bu. for 
smali lots. Unpicked, $1 25Q1 6). Market 
quiet. 

POTATOKS.—St. Louis stock is offering 
at $2 75@2 80 ® bbl., while ‘* Tennessees "”’ are 
held at $3@3 25 for new. Ojdcrop is dull and 
nominal at 50@75c ® bu. out of store, as to 
quality. Demand for new good. 

ONIONS.—The market firm on limited 
stocks at $3 50 @ bbl. and $1 35 @ bu. for 
southern. California, 2\%c % hb. Demand ac- 
tive. 

HIDES.—Green cicy, 50 ¥ b., country 54@ 
6c; cured, 6@ic; green calf, 6@6h¢c; salted 
do, 64@7c;sheep-skins, 50c@$l 25 each; bulls, 
and stag grubby hides \ off. 

APPLES.—There is a wide difference in the 
qual.ty of the fruit coming iu. Good to best 
fruit moves fairly at $3 50@4 50 per bbi. and 
at 40@60c per 4 bu. box. Poor stock duil at 
$2 75D3 ® bbl. 

PLUMS.—-The market was liberally sup- 
plied. The Wild Goose is the only variety of. 
fered. Quoted at $5@6 per stand and $1 75 
@2 25 per 24 quart case. 

PEACHES.—Tennessee fruit was offered to 
a fair extent yesterday at $2 25@2 50 per ¥% 
bu. case. The demand moderately good. 

RASPBERRIES.—There was a big supply 
of Ohio yesterday and the market weakened. 
Black $7@8 and red $8@9 per stand, outside 
for fancy fruit. Michigan, in 16 quart case, 
$1 75 for black. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Offerings were only 
fair. The demand was brisk and an advance 
was demanded. Homo grown held at $7@8 
# stand, for good to best. . 

GOOSEBERRIES.--Common offered at $1@ 
4 50 and Mammoth $5 50 ® stand. The supply 
about equal to the demand, 

HUCKLEBERRIES.—The first samples of 
this berry were received yesterday. Southern 
Indiana sold at $2 75 per 16 quart case. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as _ follows: 
Chickens, 8¢ % bb.; roosters, 4@4%c; turkeys, 
9c; ducks, 6 7c; spring chickens, 14@1l5c. Per 
pair, pigeons, 25c. The market is steady at 
these figures. 

EARLY VEGETABLES.--Dealers are sgell- 


ing at the following range of prices: 
Tomatoes 60@70 ®@ % bu. box. Cu 
cumbers, 45¢ ® doz. Radishes, 25¢ 
@ doz. bunches. Onions, 25c # doz. 
bunches. String beans, $1 50@175 ® bu. 
Wax beans, $2@2 25 ® bu. Egg plant, $1 25 
@150 ® doz. Cabbages, $2@2 25 #2 bu. 


crate. Green peas, 76@$1 per bu. 
gus, 35c per doz. 
WATERMELONS.—In good supply and 
lower. Quoted at $20@25 y 100. 
CHERRIES.-Receipts although really quite 
liberal, barely meet the wants of local buyers, 
and the market was firm at $4@4 50 per bu- 


Aspara- 








for sweet and 2 50@3 for sour. The latter in 
¥4 bu cases quoted at $1 2591 50. 

CIDER.—Common, 8@%c, and clarified, 10 
@llc ® gal. 

PROVISIONS,—Barreled pork unchanged; 
lard firm and a shade higher; smoked meats 
steady and unchanged, Quotations here are 
as follows; 





MOS8, NEW ............ce cee coon 1625 Old 50 
ims nin ann dde sanhabase? 15 5u 15 75 
Short lear Dies shalatacds ot txaee 1600 @16 * 
rd in tierces, sive vensavas 7% Ny 
Lard in kegs, Wb... RO 8% 
SUE Ass dav’otw- cus vaee oN 11% 12 
Shoulders, ® M.......... 20.000 7% - 
Choice bacon, RM..........--. 10% 10% 
Bxtra moss beef, per bb!.....+++ 7 50 
low, @ B..... ba chabdetivoaret 3% 4 
LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Friday, July 6, 1888, 
CATTLE. 

The receipts of cattle at these yards pum- 
bered 312 head, against 391 last week, 
Tke attendance of buyer: was small, and 
several loads had to be shipped east in first 
hands, there being no demand for them. On 
the few sales made prices were 15@25cents 
lower than those of last week. The following 


were the ciosing 
QUOTATIONS: 


8% 00@5 25 
4500475 
4 2034 40 

COQA 00 

25@3 75 


Extra ed steers, weighing .,300 
to 1, MGs vihes chivas von's 0 : 
Choice steers, fine, fat 
formed, 1,100 to 1,300 lba............ 
Good steers, : Asan fatted, weighing . 
Mecccccceccvccccscceses 


cows, heifers and light steers...... 3 


thin cows, heifers, stags and bulls 2 40@2 7 
SE a Re: » sa beWS 650%: 2 50Z3 00 
rT Cr creer rte 2 2583 00 


Dennis sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 
10 head of thin butchers’ stock av 825 lbs at 
$2 55. 

Farnam Sullivan & F 4 fair butchers’ steers 
av 957 lbs ut $3 65 and 2 cows av 1,090 Ibs at 
$3. 

C Roe sold Reagan a mixed lot of 13 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 820 Ibs at $2 50 
and 3 bulls av 940 lbs at $2 10. 

White sold Sullivan & F 2 stags av 1,460 Ibs 
at $3. 

SHEEP. 

There were no sheep on sale. 

H0GE. 

The offerings of hogs numbered 338 head. 
The quality was rather inferior, and the 
prices paid were slightly higher than those of 
last week. 

C Koe sold Weib Bros 76 av 152 Ibs at $5 65. 

White sold Webb Bros 47 av 157 Ibe at 
$5 50 and 7 to Kuner av 103 ibs at $5 60. 


King’s Yards. 
Friday, July 6. 1888. 
CATTLE. 
The market opened up at these yards with 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Toe REASON 





a 


WHY 


ACME PREPARED HOUSE PAINTS 


Are Superior to All Other Brands of Fiouse Paint; 
lg 


BECAUSE 


they are HONESTLY MADE from the PUREST 
materials. They are guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WorR 


DETROIT, 


AND Besr 


KS, 


Manufacturers of Everything in the Paint Line. 





active for all fair to choice steers, and buyers 
paid an advance of 10@20 cents over the 
prices of the Monday previous. Good 1,460 
to 1,600 Ibs steers sold at $5 40@5 75; gocd 
1,300 to 1,400 Ibs do, $5@5 35; good 1,200 to 
1,300 ib do, $4 40@4 80; good 1,100 to 1,200 lbs 
do, $4 15@4 50, and fair to good 1,000 to 1,100 
Ibe do at $3 75@410. About 15 loads of grass 
Texans were sold within range of $38@3 75. 
Good mixed butchers’ brought $3 25@3 75 and 
common grassy stuff, $2 560@3; it was hard to 
sell the latter class at any reasonable price. 
Stockers lower and extremely dnll; quotable 
at $250@3. Fat bulls also lower selling at 
$2 25@8. There were no cattle on sale Tues- 
day. On Wednesday there were two loads of 
choice to extra steers on sale. One load 
brought $5 35 and the other at $5 75. There 
were 640 head on sale Thursday. Good cattle 
were scarce and prices on this class were 15 
@25 cents higher than on Monday. On Friday 
the receipts were light, the demand active 
and prices 5@10 cents higher. The following 
were the closing 
QUOTATIONS: 
Extra Beeves—Graded steers, weigh- 


ing 1,500 to 1,600 lbs................. 85 50@5 85 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 

formed steers, weighing 1,400 to 

Tos sG Beale tnenh 4443.04.00) a0 5 25@5 50 
Good beeves—Well-fattened steers 

woighing 1,300 to 1,400.............. 5 00@5 35 
Mecium Grades—Steers in fine flesh. 

weighing 1,1) t9 1 yw) «ng 4 15@4 50 
Light Butchers’—Steers sveragin 

1000 to 1,100 lbs, of fair to goo 

GUN ci ecco rdevetdscesscesesccscce, 8 TOME 10 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 

mon steers and heifers, for city 

slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 lbs. 3 00@4 00 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 

GI dea iaxticisctcivtitenccns. Se 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice..... 3 00@3 25 
Pat DUI: EAL 60 CREA 0.0000 csccve 2 2@3 00 


SHEEP.—Keceipts 35,600, against 36,800 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with 41 car loads on sale. The de- 
mand was confined to the local trade, ship- 
pers only taking a very few. Prices ruled 
about the same as at the close of the previous 





886 head of cattle on saie, of which eleven 


loads were westerns. The demand wee | 
rather siow, and the market throughout | 
favored buyers. Atthe opening sales were . 

{ 


made at only a slight rednction from the | 


prices of last week, but later, there was a | 
sharp decline averaging 15@25 cents per hun. | 
dred, and the market closed very weak. | 

' 


Haley sold Hopfhauser a mixed lot of 21 
head of good butchers’ stock av 732 lbs at 
$3 40 and 4 good butchers’ steers to Knoch av 
978 lbs at $4. 

Wreford & Beck sold Cross 50 mixed west- 
erns av 768 lbs at $2 90. 

Adams co'd Marx a mixed lot of 10 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 976 lbs at $3 50. 

Brooka sold Kofski 5 fair butchers’ steers 
av 935 Jbs at $3 50. 

Sullivan & F sold Hersch 2 choice steers av 
1,315 lbs at $4 10. 

Robb soid McIntire a mixed lot of 8 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 810 lbs at $3 and 2 
good butchers’ steer: to Hersch av 1,045 Ibs 
at $4. | 

Brooka scold Murphy 10 mixed westerns ay 
700 Iba at $2 50 and 8 to McGee av 810 Ibs at | 
$3. 

Cuiver sold Loosemore a mixed Jot of 14 } 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 800 lbs at $3, 
and 3 bulis av 530 lbs at $2 25. j 

Reed sold Loosemore 4 good butcbers’ 
steers av 1,045 /bs at $4. 

Sullivan & F sold Busseil 29 mixed westerns 
av 925 lbs at $3; 30 to John Robinson av 910 ! 
Ibs at $2 40 and 30 av 980 Ibs at $2 10. i 

Brooka sold McGee 25 mixed westerns av 
940 ibs at $2 50. 

Capwell solid Marx a mixed lot of 14 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 852 lbs at $3. | 

Beach sold Voigt a mixed lot of 1i head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 720 }bs at$ 75. 

McHugh sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot 
of 22 head of good butchers’ stock av 1,020 } 
ibs at $3 50, and 8 thin ones to Stucker av 873 j 
Ibs at $2 75. | 

Haley sold Knoch 4 good butchers’ steers | 
av 978 ibs at $4. 

Adams sold Kolb a mixed lot of 6 head of } 
fair butchers’ stock av 946 lbs at $3 10. ' 

Long sold J Wreford 4 fair heifers ay 782 | 
ibs at $3 25. | 

McHugh sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot , 
of 12 head of good butchers’ stock av 1,117 | 

} 


lbs at $3 50. 
© Roe sold Phillips & Wreford a mixed lot ! 
of 15 head of good butchers’ stock av 1,091 | 
los at $350 and 6 fair shipping steers to: 
Brooka avy 1,148 lbs at $4 05 ' 
Adgate sold Reagan a mixed lot of 10 head | 
of thin butchers’ stock av 758 lbs at $2 50. j 
C Koe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 24 | 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 735 lbs at 
$2 76; 4 fair steers av 925 lbs at $350 and a 
bull weighing 1,600 ibs at $2 75. i 
Craver sold Marshick a mixed lot of 4 head } 
of fair butchers’ stock av 900 lbs at $3. 

McCaui so!d Bussel!l a mixed lot of 9 head | 
of fair butchers’ stock av 920 lbs at $3. 

Robb sold J Wreford 4 fair butchers’ 
steers av 887 lbs at $3 35 and 6 to Brooka av 
$95 lbs at $3 40. ' 

Gleason sold Denk a mixed lot of 17 head ef 
thin butchers’ stock av 778 lbs at $275 and 
3 bulls av 516 lbs at $2. 

Long sold Mason a mixed lot of 8 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 917 Ibs at $2 60. 

U Roe sold Reagan a mixed Jot of 8 head of } 
thin butchers’ stock av 837 lbs at $2 60. 

Purdy sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 28 | 
head of good butchers’ stock av 888 lbs at } 
> 50 and 5 thin ones to Caplis av 768 lbs at | 

2 40. 

Beardsley sold Kamman a mixed lot of 28 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 737 Ibs at $3. | 

Reed sold H Roe a mixed lot of 6 head of j 
fair butchers’ stock av 850 lbs at $3 15 and 7 | 
to Mason av 740 ibs at $2 80. | 

Haley sold Murphy a mixed lot of 5 head 
or thin butchers’ stock av 834 lbs at $2 60 and | 
5 av 942 lbs at $2 75. 

SHEEP. 

The offerings of sheep numbered 871 head. 
There was a good demand for sheep and the 
teceipts were taken at prices 10@15 cents 
higher than those of one week ago. 

McCaul sold Loosemore 85 av 69 lbs at $3. 

Cullen sold Fitzpatrick 96 av 73 ibs at $3 25 
and 11 lambs av 56 Ibs at $5 50. 

Standlick sold Fitzpatrick 60 av 68 lbs act 
$3 and 16 lam 9s av 44 lbs at $4 50. 

Hogan sold Young 61 av 77 ibs at $3 25. 

C Roe sold Wreford & Beck 67 av 80 ibs at 
$3 65. 

Craver sold Morey 40, part lambs, av 73 lbs 
at $3 75. 

Holmes sold ‘Wreford & Beck 106, 
lambs, av 76 lbs at $3 50. 

Page sold Monahan 102 av 69 ibs at $3. 

Webb sold Morey, 93 part lambs, av 68 lbs 
at $3 40. 

Longecor sold John Robinson 49, part lambs, 
av 67 lbs at $3 25. 

Adgate sold Morey 50, part lambs, av 68 Ibs 
at $3 50. 


’ 
} 


part 


HOGS. 

The offerings of hogs numbered 442 head. 
Tae demand for hogs was active and the of: 
ferings were closed out at strong last week’s 
prices. 

Beach sold Webb Bros 38 av 140 lbs at $5 60, 

McHugh sold Rauss 9 av 134 lbs at $5 50. 

Birstah so!d Rauss 16 av 196 lbs at $5 65. 

Adgate sold Rauss 8 av 178 lbs at $5 75. 

Craver sola Rauss 83 av 179 Ibs at $5 60. 

Purdy sold Rauss 8 av 155 lbs at $5 60. 

Hogan sold R 8 Webb 19 av 198 lbs at $5 40. 

Capwell sold Rauss 10 av 190 Ibs at $5 70. 

Lane sold Webb Bros 16 av 186 lbs at $5 55. 

Sprague sold Peach 26 av 95 Ibs at $5 50. 


| weights; other grades unchanged. 


! market opened up active for good cattle at 


‘onsale sold at $5 7744, and the bighest sale 


| Texas sold principally at $2 60@3 15 for steers 
jand at $1 75@2 15 for cows. 
| many Texas cows sold as low as $1 50@1 60 


; unchanged. The following were the closing 


Good to choice 1,300 to 1,550 Ibs...... 5 65@6 25 
Medium to good ,1,100 to 1,250....... 4 95@5 80 
Common steers ........-- Pons eos CRORE 4 30@5 20 
Native grassers, 950 to 1,300....... 3 55@4 4u 
Distillery-fed steers...............---- 4 80@5 89 
Fancy native cows and heifers....... 2 80@3 20 
Common to choice cows, 850 to 1,100 
Fs io ncdusnsdses. tere 60s 45: 5. gxxe une ol 
t Poor to best bulls, 900 to 1.800 Ibs..... 2 50@3 3u 
Texas steers 740 to 1,100 Ibs........ 2 1593 7 
Stock steers, 500 to 900.........0.seeees 2 80@3 70 
| Feeding steers, 900 to 1,200. ......... 3 50@4 2 





Longcor sold RS Webb 8 av 190 lbs at $5 70. 
Purdy sold Webb Bros 21 av 200 lbs at $5 70. 





Buffalo. 
CaTT.iE.—Receipts 10,183 against 8,330 the 





previous week. ‘The offerings on Monday 
consisted of 125 car loads. The demand was 


week and closed steady. Fair to good sheep 
sold at $3 50@4; good to choice, $4 25@4 75; 


PHOSPHATE 


SALT 


FREE. 


FOR FALL Wiej7 


Write for circulars a 
ear lots at your railwoy 


ys “ 
Address E. 8. FACS: gar earume 





BUY THE BEST and SAVE MONEY 





| 
| 
| 


The Michigan Farmer 


The above represents the Machine which 
scription to the Farmer. 
teed to give satisfaction. 
our customers at about cost. 
best Machines obtained by ordering from us. 





commun lambs sold at $4 75@5 50 and fair to 
choice at $6@6 50. There was no sheep on 
sale Tuesday and only 3 loads on Wednesday. 


! ‘The market was quiet and unchanged. There 


were five loads on saie Thursday. The de- |; 
mand was fair and the market steady. Oa 
Friday there were fonr loads on sale. The | 
market ruled steady with fair to good 70 to 80 | 
Ib sheep selling at $3 50@4; good to choice | 
90to 100 Ib, $4 24@4 75; common to choice 
lambs, $4 75@6 50. 

Hocs.—Receipts 40,833, against 46,683 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with 55 carloads on sals. Yorkers 
and medium weights sold at an advance of 5 
@10 cents above the rates of Saturday and 
other grades were firm. Good to choice 
Yorkers sold at $5 70@5 8); fair do, $5 60@ 
5 70; selected medium weights, $5 80@5 90; | 
pigs, $5@5 40. On Tuesday the market was 
steady, advanced 5@10 cents on Wednesday 
and sold 6 cents higher again on Thursday. 
On Friday the receipts of hogs were only 120. 
The demand was active and prices 10@15 
cents higher than on Yorkers and medium 
Good to |} 
choice Yorkers sold at $5 90@6 05; fair do, 
$5 60@5 75; selected medium weights, $6@6 05; 
pigs, $5@5 40. 





Chicago. 
CATTLE.—Receipts, 10,371 against 40,264 | 
last week. Shipments 8,840. The receipts of 
catie on Monday numbered 7,336 head. The |} 


an advance of 10@20 cents and best grades; of 
Texans 5@10 cents higher. The best natives 


for Texas was at $3 65. Common natives sold 
down to $3 75, with most of the good to choice 
beeves av 1,180 to 1,400 lbs at $4 90@5 50; 


Quite a good 


and cows and bulls mixed at $115. Native 
butchers’ stock sold at former prices. Stock 
cattle met with a fair demand. Good native 
cattle advanced 10@15 cents again on Tues- 
day, ruled steady on Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day at the prices of Tuesday. On Friday 
there were only 6,000 cattle received, and 
2,500 of these were Texans. For the best 
natives prices were 5@10 cents higher, others 


QUOTATIONS: 


Hoags.—Receipts 47,171 against 63,785 last 
week. Shipments 16,948. The receipts of 
hogs on Monday numbered 20,446. The 
market opened up With a good demand and 
prices were a shade higher than on Saturday. 
Poor to prime light sold at $5 40@5 60; in- 
ferior mixed to choice heavy, $5 45@5 75; 
skips and culls, $4@5 85. The market on 
Tuesday was 5 cents higher, the receipts 
being light. On Wednesday there was an- 
other advance of 5 cents, and on Thursday a 
still farther advance of 5 cents, making 15 
cents since Monday. On Friday the receipts 
of hogs numbered 9,000. The market was 
active and prices 5 certs higher. Poor to 
prime light sold at $5 55@5 85; inferior mixed 
to choice heavy, $575@595; skips and culls, 
$4@5 50. 











POWDER 


Absolutely “ure. 


This der never varies. A marvel of purity, 
i ante tans wes caawet be pelt ta 
than C 
competition wich the 


titude of low test, Seen 
- ee eee mn Co. 106,Wall 


GENERAL COMMISSION DEALERS 


4 ST 


money will be refunded. Address 





Qne-Quarter the Usual Price! 


“AGWIIB + 8Y4} OF UO]ZAIAOSsqns 
YUSIUMA 
AINO AOlIed 


S.1BV8A B8UO sepnlouy] 


1OO’LIS 


we sell at $17 and throw in a Year's Su 
It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and guar. 
We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing then» 
Agents’ and dealers’ profits can be saved and one 0 th 


A full set of attachments included with 


each Machine, which is guaranteed to give satisfaction or it may be returned aud the 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


Publishers Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich 





WE BUY Potatoes, Apples, Hay 
Beans, Eggs, Produce, 
Dried Fruits and sell on commission. Write us 


fully for prices. 
BATHEWVATZT & CO. 
22 Central Wharf, Boston, 


Established 1873—Members Chamber Commerce 





Presses, Graters, Sorghum _ aaa, 
Jelly Machinery (Steam and Fire), Al 
kinds of Mill Supplies. Illustrated Catalogue free 


Cc. G. HAMPTON, Detroit, Mich. 


{hl 


For $7,000. 


S.tuated in Isabella County, three miles south 
and west of the boomiug R. R. center, Clare 
Village. Soil,clay loam. (0 acres old improved 
in crop; 50 acres more easily made ready for 
wheat; 200 acres choicest hard woods—valuable 
timber—4,000 maple trees; 20 acres elm and 
tamarac flat easily drained; new modern house 
and modern stone bas ment barn, 40x44; horse 
barn 16x26; 2 good stone wells. Smal: spring 
creek runs through the place the long way. 
Money in logs and wood. For further particu- 


lars address 
vw. EE. CURRIE, 


CLARE, MICH, 
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Hydraulic 
Cider Press. 
and Prices, 


Write for Catalogue 








O PEOPLE USE 
EFDS. 
D.M.FERRY&CO. 


= are admitted to be the 
~ Largest Seedsmen 
in the worid. 
D. M. FERRY &C0'S 
Mlllustrated, Desert pe 
tive and Priced 










Sor 133838 
Ry will pe mauied FREE 
A TO ALL applicants, 
A and to last seae- 
son's customers 
‘> without orderin, 
pit. Invaluadletoal 4 
Z Every person using 
_€ Garden, Field or Flower 
i SEEDS should send for it. 


Acdress 
yD. M. FEKRY & OO. 
PRetreft, Mich. 
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THE COULEY CREAMER 


The first invented, neve. 
yet equalled, and the only 
one that uses the patentec 
submerged process, 
Which gives it tts 

great value over 
all others. 
Where there are no a 
will sell one at wholesale 
price. Send for circular. 

JOHN BOYD, Mfr., 

198 Lake St.. CHICAGO 


j9eow13t 
2O. 











reservej,as I goto England 
in July. Latch key always 
out. 

Cc. S. BINGHAM, 


Vernon, Mich. 








cans. 
Street Mew York, 
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TLIMl TS 1 
? yor LY 


To take a course eitherin the Business, She 
hand, Engiish or Penmans'ip Departr s 
the DETROIT BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 
Session during the entire summer. (per 
ladies equally with gentlemen. Illustrated 
iogue free. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENG 















The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, La», 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and ( 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neates 
Trom Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Laws 
Fxrnxure, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or addr 


SEDGWICK BROS.. RicHMonp. Ix 


OWENS Bopy BATTERY! 
, ato 


Contains l0degrees 
strength, Current can be 
creased, decreased, 
versed or detached i 
and applied to any parto: ™ 
body or limbs by whole fam. 
Cures General, Nervous 
and Chronic Diseases * 
w 








thers. eal 
— voar, Our Large Iilur 
) traied PAMPHLET &C® 
ing prices, testimo! 
may snism, and simp!e app 
for the cure of disease ¥" 
\ sent FREE to any score 


DR. OWEN BELT CO., 191 State St., Chicas 


may26-lyr 
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it from the machine. 


toa 


@. sight. Samples by mail, soc. CL 
mW 


Farmers buy that 
EMENT & On 


Madisor Street, Chicago, Jilinois. 
mr3i:13t 








DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 


~ s& ne 
7 2 ’ 
i o® < oct ‘s e eo 











Order on trial, address for circular and location 
Western and Southern Storehouses and Ag MY 
, ¥e 


P. K. DEDERICK & CO., Albany, 


UY DIREGT #500 
URN ae 
No Middle Men eatircscexts COMMIS 


paid to purchaser. Adie 


The AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO. Mansfield. 


ap7:lit » 









100 
WEAR 
uy of manufacturers. 


Good pants to order$3.00. Perfect fitand : 
guaranteed, It pain ng you to send 4 cents - 
for samples of cloths, tape line and inst! Chicag® 
CHICAGO PANTS MFG. CO., 85 Dearborn St.,“' 


mal9-8m _— 


SAVE MONEY: 


Why aliow manufac: urers to make & larg 

on Egg Food, when you can make * _ eats 
cle for less money? it has teen used 102 jog 
throughout Californ.a ans other ¥ este”) ons 
with estonishing resuits. It not only M9") cipe 
lay, but also keepsthem in gocd heal DB. ing 
and full directions for preparing (he Lo or. 
s'nt for 50 cts. address ARIZON® | 
TRY ASSOCIATION, Tucson, AT!7° 


jui6:3t . 
Is-Good Health 
A desirable possession for wives and m 


others! 

. . to 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs ba 
matic Sewing Machine is the only on 
can be used without serious risk to h 























ealth. 
Willcox & Gibbs 5. M. Co., 658 Broadway, ¥: i, 


f12-eowtf-84 





da with 

ame and Silk Fringe Care’ ji 

2 me pook. 10c. 40 mixed and °c0! 
Silver Ring, 2ue. —— 





